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HE following Obfervations were communicated to the Publifher of 

E the Evitececn WeekrY Macazingy in a feries of letters, under 
the fignature of T IMOLEON. ‘They appeared to him of fo much im- 
pertance as to deferve to be printed by themfelves, which he did in the 
following form, without having had an opportunity of fubmitting them to 
the correction of the author; fo that they appear with all the incorre@tnefs _ 
F that muft of neceflity attend a periodical publication. 


As the few copies printéd off are only intended to be given to particalar’ 
friends of the Publifher, or of the Author, if he fhall chufe to. call for 
them, it is hoped they will attribute to the above circumftance the too 
numerous typographical errors they will meet with. 


: If the Publifher had forefeen the whole plan of the work before it was‘ 
thrown off, it might have been printed in a more agseeable form.—He 
has now endeavoured to corre& that by a table of Contents, arranged 
nearly in the form that he imagines the pamphlet might have borne. 
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FREE THOUGHTS on THz AMERICAN CONTEST. 


Q* all the privileges of Great Britain, 
none deferves to be more highly 
prized than the liberty of the prefs. A 
privilege that fo nation ever enjoyed in 
fuch an efninent degree, and ought with 
juftice to be deemed the palladium of the 
ftate. So long as the firft fervants of the 
crown can be infulted to their face in the 
Britifh fenate, and accufed of imaginary 
crimes ; while the thronecan be befieged 
with threatening remonftrants, and the 
beft of princes loaded with unmerited a- 
bufey the worthy member of the ftatemay 
fometimes feel a little indignant warmth 
at the feurrility of the one, or bluth for 
the petulant folly of the other; but, like 
the amiable Greek who reftored liberty 
to an expiring ftate, he wili experience a 
con{cious fatisfaction in feeling that he is 
a fubject of that ftate where thefe things 
can be permitted, and will not ceafe to 


_blefs the memory of thofe who have 


procured this invaluable privilege for 
him, and to exert himfelf to the utmoft 
of his power to tranfmit it unimpaired 
to his pofterity. Let not thole, there- 


fore, who meet with fentiments, rea- | 


fons, and opinions boldly advanced by 
others which they think contrary to rea- 
fon, be too highly offended, or with to 
reftrain them from publifhing thefe to 


the world, becaufe of the ill that they 


apprehend may frefult from them. 
Where liberty of debate is allowed, 
reafon and good fenfe will always at 


_ laft obtain the afcendency. Truth may 


be for a time obfcured, but will at 
length burit forth with irrefiftible power 
and fplendor.—Integrity may be branded 
with the name of falfehood, and infidi- 
ous cunning and hypocrify miftaken for 
wifdom and political abilities; but, in 
thefe circumftances, the mafk will foon 
be torn off, and each will ftand forth 
confeffed to all the world in his own na- 
tive colours. 

Never, perhaps, was the freedom of 
debate or liberty of the prefs carried to 
greater heights than at this moment in 
Britain. It is glorious for the prince 
under whofe aufpices this has rather 
been encouraged than prevented; it is 


glorious for the minifters by whom it _ 


has been fo patiently borne with: but as 
the purity of gold can never be af- 


-certained till it has paffed through the 


furnace, fo the merit of the good can 
only be difcovered by the clofeft exami- 
nation. Truth wifhes not for conceal- 
ment: it is only error, or confcious 
guilt, that endeavour to fhun the con- 
teft of reafon. Let us, on this fide the 
Atlantic, debate with freedom. Let us, 
flaves to the mandates of an imperious 
minifter and guilty court, exercife our 
reaton, and improve ourfelves in the at- 
tainment of knowledge; but it is not fit 
that the fons of freedom on the other 
fide the Atlantic, fhou!d be allowed to 
entertain a fentiment, or utter a thought 
that is inconfiftent with the views of that 
moft worthy and moft illuftrious arz/fo- 
eracy (I do not miftake the word) by 
whom they are led about at pleafure. 
Who, that perceives this, does not blufh 
at the fimplicity of fach a number of his 
fellow-fubjects ? : 

On thefe principles, I have been 
well pleafed to fee fo many of my 
countrymen exercife their ingenuity on 
the American conteft; and although I 
have fometimes differed in opinion from 
them, yet I have not perufed their lucu- 
brations with lefs ardour, nor entertain 
the worfe opinion of them on that ac- 
count. In a fpeculative point of fuch 
importance as this is, the fubject muft 
prefent itfelf in many different points of 
view to different perfons, and the fame 
arguments will make different impref- 
fions, according to the temper and con- 


ftitution of thofe to whom they are ad- - 


drefled. It is, therefore, fit that every 
perfon who finds himfelf imprefled 
ftrongly with fentiments on that head 
different from others, fhould communi- 
cate them to the public, if it can be 
done with temper and difcretion. Ihad 
not, myfelf, any propenfity to take up 


‘the pen on this fubject till I faw the per- 


formance of Urbanus, in the Weekly Ma- 
gazine, Wol. xxxi. Page 3385, which has 
fuggefted fome reflections I now fubmit 
to public infpeétion.—I have had the 
pleafure hitherto feldom to differ in o- 
pinion from that worthy correfpandent, 
and if we chance now to view the fame 
object in different lights, I hope it will 
produce no other bad effects than a little 
good-humoured argumentation,—on my 
part I think it never can go farther. 


It would feem that Urbanus is but lit- : 
A : ph ¢ 
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tle acquainted with the hiftory, trade, 
or political views of the American colo- 
nies; nor is it very: furprifing that this 
fhould be the cafe with him, as well as a 
very great majority of the inhabitants of 


Britain ; for as the tranfactions of an in-- 


fant ftate are of little importance to any 
but thole immediately concerned in 
them, it is only of late that our friends 
on the other fide of the Atlantic have 
obtained our attention in any confide- 
rable degree: and as no biftorian of e- 
minence has yet collected h:fe into one 
confiftent| body, thofe who wifh to be 
inftructed in this particular branch of 
knowledge have nothing to direct them 
but an inaccurate fuperficial narrative 


Wyre compiled by one Wymeme, or the re- 


cords of parliament, private memorials, 
petitions of merchants, reports of the 
board of trade, and other detached ma- 
terials, which can only be met with by 
accident in a general courfe of reading. 

From this circumftance it, hap- 
pens, that numbers of. people, whofe 
attention is now called to Ameri- 
can affairs, have been induced to a- 
dopt implicitly the view of faéts re- 
lating to that country held out in the 
declaration of the American congrefs, 
and the {peeches of popular members in 
both houfes of parliament. The former 
of thefe is perhaps the moft barefaced 
collection of falfehoods throughout that 
was ever attempted to be impofed on the 
credulity of mankind, by a body of men 


who ought at leaft to have had fome re-. 


gard to decency; and every one, in the 
leaft verfant in political difputes, knows 
what degree of faith ought to be given to 
the latter. 

To fuch therefore as are difpofed to 


enter warmly into the merits of this 


grand conteft, ] would above all recom- 


- mend difidence in their opinions as to 


facts, till their reading is fo extenfive as 


to make them certain they cannot be- 


miftaken in this particular,—in which 
they will be fomewhat affifted by a pam- 
phlet lately publifhed under the title of 
*¢ The rights of Great Britain afferted a- 


gainft the claims of America * ;”? but as. 


the author of that pamphlet neceffarily 
confined himfelf to a very narrow field, 
he had not an opportunity of tracing the 
progrefs of that fpirit. of independence 
that no 


} 


| 


* Said to be written by Lord George 
Germaine. . 
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fhows itfelf, nor of pointing © 


out the nature of the commerce, or 
manufactures carried on in thefe colo- 
nies, and their effects with regard to 
Britain and the colonies themfelves ; 
without a thorough knowledge of which, 
it is impoflible for any one to form a to- 
lerable opinion of the political expediency 
of thofe meafures that form the offenfible 
realons of the prefent oppofition of the 
Americans. 

I repeat it again—offenfible reafons, 
for they are indeed mere novices in A- 


merican politics who do not know that | 


the tax upon tea, or the power of levy- 
ing any other tax by the legiflature of 
Great Britain,is not the rea/ caufe of that 
flame which is now raging with fuoh fu- 
ry in that continent. The primary caufe 
of all their grievances is one that they 
knew they dared not to avow, as it 
would have fhocked in fuch a high de- 
gree the prejudices of the whole inhabi- 
tants of Britain. Itis nothing lefs than 
the adt of navigation, that palladium, as 
it is juitly called, of the Britith com- 
merce,which they wifh to get abolifhed. 
This is a yoke about. the necks of the 
northern colonifts that they have worn 
with the greateft reluctance from their 
firft fettlement there, and have made 
many indirect attempts to free them- 
{elves from it for more than a century 
backwards, and have on fome occafions 
even openly violated it—to the great pre- 
judice of the parent ftate: and as they 
have of late perceived that the nation 
has been difpoied to fee an obedience to 
that act more itri¢tly enforced than ever, 
they have exerted their genius to the 
utmoft to difcover fome pretext by 
which they might be able to blindfold 
the other colonifts,and get them to affift 
them in a general refiftance to the pa- 
rent ftate, hoping that in the ftrugele for 
general independence, they might get 
themfelves emancipated from this grie- 
vance, along with others of lefs popular 
favour to the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. 

They have at length hit upon a popu- 
lar topic—a topic that muft ever be po- 
pular in a free ftate, A prefervation of 


the liberties of individuals. The body © 


of a nation are always hurried away 
more violently by prejudices than by 
found reafon. In the rage for liberty 


efpecially, mankind are apt to be impo- - 
fed’on by any thing that has the moft 


diftant appearance of argument, and it 


is not till it is too late that they difcover 


* 


More nations have been 


their error. 
inflaved by themielves, in purfuing what 
they deemed the only road to freedom, 
than ever were reduced to thraldom by 
the fword of a conqueror. 

- The Americans feem to be fully fen- 
fible of the ufe that may be made of this 


foible of human nature g By means of it, 
they have been enabied to unite into one 
temporary confederacy, a number of 
ftates whofe diipofitions are totally diffe- 
rent—whofe political interefts are alto- 
gether diffimilar, and whofe views in the 


_-prefent conteft muft be different, were 


their real fentiments difclofed. 

The northern coleniits, who are the 
prime movers in this grand act of decep- 
tion, confcious that their fuccefs de- 
pends intirely on dextercufly concealing 
their real defigns from the others, have 
not failed to fet every engine at work ae) 
prevent men from coming at the truth. 
Hence that political intolerance which 
now prevails fo remarkably in all their 
provinces. Where liberty of debate is 


_ allowed, truth will foon be difcovered 3 


but while noone dares utter a fenti- 
ment of his own; while the prefs is em~ 
ployed to publifh nothing but falfehoods, 
calculated to inflame the multitude, and 
confirm them in their unreafonable pre- 
judices, the farce may be kept up for 
fome time longer. On thefe principles 
it is eafy to account for the notorious 
falfehoods and the glaring abfurdities 
publifhed in the declaration of the Ame- 


rican congrefs, which could not poffibly 
have been admitted on any other plan.. 


But fome of the members of the congrefs 
already begin to fmell a plot. The in- 
genious Mr Dickenfon has ventured to 
diffent from the leaders of the junto on 
this account, and it is not to be doubted 
but when fober reafon fhall refume her 
throne, and their heated imaginations 
have time to cool, many more will be- 
gin to perceive how dreadfully they 
have become the dupes of an artful and 
imperious faction. 

Were it not for the reafons already 
affigned, we might be amazed at the 
credulity of fuch a confiderable number 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain, with 
regard to facts which a very little reflec- 


_ tion might enable many to correé& from 


their own memory. It is lefs furprifing 
that we fhould be impofed on by the 
pompous accounts of the amazing ex- 
tent and value of the commerce carried 
on from this ifland to thefe colonies on 
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the continent, becaufe it is natural for 
every one to imagine, that fince the 
great legiflative council of the nation 
have for fo many years paft beftowed 
fuch an extraordinary degree of atten- 
tion toit, and given fuch high encourage- 
ments to every thing relating to thete, 
that two expenfive wars have been. un- 
dertaken folely on their account, that 
fuch enormous fums have been fpent 
with fo much chearfulnefs for their pro- 
tection,—and all this with no other de- 
clared view but to fecure for ourfelves 
the benefit of their commerce ;—when 
all thefe circumflances are attended ta, 
it is hardly pofiible for any one to avoid 
thinking, that that commerce muft be 
indeed immenfe which has been worth 
the purchafing at the expence of fo 
much blood and treafure. Facts, how- 
ever, do not inculcate the fame princi- 
ple, and there is not a propofition in 
Euclid more certainly demonftrable, 
than that the commerce to the far grea- 
ter part of thefe colonies does not, nor e- 
ver did, nearly counterbalance the hurt 
that the trade of this nation receives 
from them in feveral refpects. 

I doubt not, but many of my 
“readers will look upon this as a mere 
paradoxical affertion—an idea adopted 
from caprice, without any fufficient au- 
thority; and I have not the vanity to 
think they would be one bit the more 
ready to give credit to it, fhould I affert 
the contrary with the moft ftrenuous af- 
feverations. I fhall not however at- 
tempt to bring a full proof of it on the 
prefent occafion, as the fubject is too 
weighty, and would require a difcuffion 
by far too long for my _prefent 
purpofe. I fhall only endeavour to 
give a fhort explanation of my idea on 
this head, by a plain narrative of the gra- 
dual progrefs of the American com- 
merce from its infancy till this time, and 
the ideas it has necefiarily implanted in 
the minds of the people. 

At the time that thefe colonies began 
to be eftablifhed, the nation was too 


‘much engaged with her own internal 


affairs to beftow much attention to the 
nature of the country where her emi- 
grants fettled, or to forfee what might 
be the benefit or lofs to the nation 
from poficfling colonies prcperly or im- 
properly placed with regard to the 
parent ftate. The nature of the climate, 
and other qualities of thefe provinces 
too were then fo imperfectly known, 
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that a certain judgment in this refpeét 
could not have been formed, even if 
they had been attentive to it; neither 
were the principles of commerce, nor 
the moft effential benefits of coloniza- 
tion fufficiently underftood in this 
country for a long period after that, fo 
as to enable the legiflature to exert its 
full influence for effecting, in the moft 
certain manner, the future profperity of 
the nation. 

On thefe accounts, emigrants were in 
a great meafure left to the freedom of 
their own wills in the choice of the 
place to which they were to retire, and 
they naturally chofe a climate and a 
country as much refembling their parent 
fiate as they could meet with, fo that 
the province now called Maffachulett’s- 
Bay, and the neighbourhood of it, be- 
came the center of that newcolony; and 
the inhabitants, from various caufes, 
began to increafe in a very rapid man- 
ner, and to affume the appearance of a 
regular fettlement. 

- But no fooner was the nation at li- 
berty to look abroad to this infant fet- 
tlement, than they began to perceive 
that both the emigrants and themfelves 
had been guilty of an overfight that 
might become in time prejudicial to the 
interefts of both, as fome of the wifeft 
politicians faw that as the native pro- 
duce of both countries was nearly the 
fame, and that the colonies produced 
few ftaples different from the mother- 
country, arivalihip muft fooner or later 
take place between them that might be 
productive of the moft dangerous confe- 
quences to one or other of thefe ftates. 

' The evil was forefeen—but, like many 
political overfights, the error was not in 
time corrected. Other colonies were 
indeed founded more to the fouthward, 
which were not liable to the fame objec- 
tions. But the inconveniencies to 
which a new fettlement is fubjeéted are 
fo numerous, that the greater number of 
emigrants chofe toa go to the northern 
colonies in preference of thofe to the 
fouthward, fo that their population fill 
increafedin a greater proportion than any 
of the others; and although fome feeble 
attempts were made to affift the fettle- 
ment of the fouthern provinces, thefe 
were fo weak as to operate very 
flowly. Nor was any ftep ever taken 
with a view to difcourage the people of 
the northern colonies—an inattention 
that never can be too much regreted. 


% 


In the mean time, the original colo- 
nifts finding themfelves poffeffed of. 
fome products that Britain did not want, i 
were induced to feek out markets for | 
thefe. ‘They foon found that the laws 
of the parent ftate interrupted the com- fo 
merce to thofe places where they could j 
have traded to the greateft advantage. 
This was felt asa hardfhip. Attempts 
were made to evade thefe laws, and as 
their fituation favoured thefe, and as 
the parent flate did not think it worth | 
her while at firft to interrupt their be- 
ginning commerce, they came to feebfagh 
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‘the {weets of a contraband trade, by 


which they inriched themfelves, and be- 
nefited the colonies of our greateft ri- 
vals; nor could they, without the moft 
fenfible uneafinefs, behold the attempts 
of the parent country to bring them un- 
der a proper fubjeétion to the laws of 
commerce, upon which her own profpe- 
rity muft ultimately depend. ‘The ftop- 
ping of fmuggling with all the nations 
who have fettlements in the Weft In- 
dies, to the enriching of thefe countries 


and the impoverifhment of Britain, is 


the real bone of contention at prefent, 
and nothing elfe * 


* Another caufe of Pa to the New- 
ngland provinces fince the ceffion of Canada, 
is Be alteration of the courfe of the Indian 
trade, by which they are in fome meafure de- 
prived of the profits they ufed to derive from 
thence, inftead of being infinitely benefited by 
it, as they expected would be the cafe. For 
while the French kept pofleffion of Canada, 
we had forts and trading marts eftablifhed in 
the back fettlements, which were intirely fup- 
plied with goods for the Indian market by the © 
way of thefe colonies ; but fince that time, 
the communication through Canada, by means 
of the lakes, &c. being laid open, the Indian 
trade more naturally falls inte that channel 
than any other, which was formerly obftruc- 
ted by the powerful efforts of Great Britain 
continually exerted againft her antient rival, 
' This Indian commerce, trifling as it may 
feem, is the moft gainful to Great Britain that 
ever was carried on to the northern colonies 5 _ 
and happy had it been for her if, inftead of | 
fettling a colony of civilized Europeans in a 
climate that almoft compelled the inhabitants 
to enter into trade and manufadtures, and bee 
come her own rivals, fhe had contented herfelf 
with carrying on that Indian trade merely by 
fa&tories of merchants, by means of which 
furs and fhip timber, the only articles of con- 
fequence that ever were exported from thence, 
could have been obtained with more certainty 
and lefs trouble than at prefent, and the na- 
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tion have been faved an immenfity of 
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All thefe northern colonies, by which 
T mean all to the north of Virginia (per- 


‘haps Pennfylvania may be reckoned 


neutral), that is, about nine-tenths of the 
whole Britifh fubjects of America, ha- 
ving next to no ftaple commodity of 
ufe to Britain, and being fupplied by o- 
ther nations, in the manner above-re- 
cited, with almoft all the neceffaries they 
ftand in need of, have carried on but a 
very languid commerce with Britain, 
have eftablifhed manufactures of their 
own, which they,in their ufual courfe of 
contraband trade, vend in thofe places 
where Britifh manufactures ought to be 
fold, and thus ruin our trade in a two- 
fold manner and by neceffarily be- 
coming great merchants and navigators, 
and applying themfelves to the fithings 
on their own coaft, have in a great mea- 
fure outrivalled us in that branch of 
trade—the moft neceffary for preferving 
the vigour and independence of the 
ftate. 

Being confcious, therefore, that their 
own intereft and ours can never agree— 
that if they are to be dependent upon 
us, and fubjected to our laws, they mui 
be cramped in many of their lucrative 
employments, was it a wonder that they 
wifhed to keep themfelves as free from 
thefe laws as poffible, and that they op- 
pofed every project that naturally had a 
tendency to make the Britifh legiflature 
fully acquainted with the nature of their 
trade, and the internal economy of their 


ftates ht? 


blood and treafure which have been already 
loft, and much more that too probably will be 


‘loft in future ages. 


+ It is well known, that were it not for the 
fupplies of lumber that the French colonies in 
the Weft Indies receive from the Americans, 
and the confiant market they obtain for their 
melaffes to the New-Englanders, the French 
fettlers could hardly fubfift in thefe colonics, 
or be able to fell the other produce of thefe 
ilands, foas to outrival us in the fame ar- 
ticles in foreign markets as they now do. 
Yet it is alfo well known, that during the laft 


- war, when thefe very Americans were implo- 


ring the aid of Great Britain in the moft ab- 
ject terms, they.were carrying on that branch 
of clandeftine trade to the utmoft of their 
power, 

As the French iffands have no other poflible 
market for their melafles, the Americans get 


them almoft on their own terms, and by that 


means reduce the price of this article in our 
own iflands to avy thing they pleafe, of 
which our Welt India planters have often 
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It is much to be regreted, when colo- 
nies are fo circumftanced as to become 
natural enemies and rivals to the parent 
ftate, inftead of finding it their mutual 
intereft to cherifh, fupport, and live in 


‘perpetual amity with one another. Itis 


the general interef? of countries, that 
muft produce enmities or friendthips ; 
for, in oppofition to that, treaties are 
but a breath, the moft folemn contracts 
can never be binding. ‘The ievereft op- 
preffion, or the mildeft parental tender- 
nefs are alike difregarded and defpifed 5 
conceffions are but an opening to en- 
croachments, and the mofi fplendid vic- 
tories procure but a precarious refpite— 
a breathing that ferves but to renew the 
combat, which never can effedtually 
ceafe till one of the parties be intirely 
defiroyed 

Happily for Britain this isnot the cafe 
with all her colonies, although it is in 
fome meafure fo with regard to thofe 
who were the aggreffors in this difpute. 
The friendfhip of no nation can be of 
half the utility to the fouthera colonies , 
as that of Britain is; and the benefit to® 
this ftate by the amity of one of thefe 
colonifts, is of more value than that of 
ten in the northern provinces. 


in {pite of the little jealoufies that may 
fometimes arife between them from 
trifling mifapprehenfions. The fou- 
thern provinces, therefore, are the prize 
that is of value to Britain, They are’ 
yet in their infancy; but the parent 
fiate is pofieffed of fuch unopened trea- 
fures ftill to difpofe of, that by pro- 
per encouragements to thefe, and a 
yeafonable feverity to thofe who have 
created her fo much difturbance at pre- 
fent, it is not impoffible ftill to make it 
the interefts of thefe turbulent colonifts 
to move toa more benign climate, and 
fertile foil, where they may be able to 
enjoy the bleffings of life with tranquil- 
lity and peace ; be cherifhed as the de- 
ferving children of a benignant parent, 
who mutually give and receive fupport 
from one another, and remain as a mo- 
nument to future ages of the bleffings 


moft loudly complained. This, however 


prejudicial to the parent ftate, and other co~ 
lonies, furnifhed the means of a moft lucrative 
trade and manufacture to the North Ame- 
ricans, particularly thofe of Bolton ; no won- 
der, therefore, they are defirous of continuing 
it by means of thofe arts of deception which 


they have fo long and fuccefsiully employed, 


hey 
muft therefore live in general friendihipgwihe 
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that are procured by wifdom and a hap- 
py forecaft. Unfortunately our forefa- 
thers have erred ; but it is not yet too 
Yate to corredt that error. A little time 
might have rendered that impoffible, 
and have thus produced the moft difa- 
greeable confequences: it is therefore 
the intereft of all parties, that Britain 
fhould be ftrenuous in her efforts at pre- 
fent, and that thefe efforts fhould be 
crowned with fucceis. 

So much for the expediency of not 
winking at the infults of the colonifts at 
prefent, which would only have been 
the prelude to new and greater encroach: 
ments. I proceed with Urbanus to in- 
veftigate with fome degree of precifion, 
the legality of the meafures infifted on 
by the parliament of Great Britain. 

Before I quit the prefent fubjeét, it 
may not however be improper to ob- 
ferve, that if ever Britain hepes to avail 
herfelf fully of her fettlements on the 
American continent, the acquifition of 
Canada was a preliminary of the utmoft 
importance; for although that country, 
eonfidered in itfelf, can never be of great 
value to Britain, yet the confequences of 
its remaining in the hands of France 
mutt have been extremely prejudicial to 
her interefts in numberlefs refpc&s. It 
is true, indeed, that as France never 
perceived in what manner that country 
could be made to turn out to her emo- 
tument, it was rather a burden to her than 
an advantage while in her poffeffion: 
but if they, inftead of making encroach- 
ments on the Britifh fubjects, had culti- 


-wated a friendly intimacy with them, 


and adopted the fame plan that they do 
with the Spaniards in the ifland of Hif- 
paniola, they could have carried on at 
all times a moft lucrative contraband 
trade, fo as to prevent the poflibility of 
our ever reaping any confiderable ad- 


_ vantage from the commerce of our back 


fettlements, and effectually prevented 
the beneficial fettlement of the lands n- 
pon the Ohio and Miffifippi—thefe 
countries, which will be in time more 
valuable to Britain than ail the mines of 
Potofi, or the diamonds of Golconda, 
if we fhall have the wifdom properly to 
avail ourfelves of the bleffings we are 
now in pofleffion of. 
And although it is not to be deubted 
but the ceffion of Canada, by removing 
the fears of our nerthern colonifts for 


their own fafety, has emboldened them 


to enter fooner than they otherwife 
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would have done into the conteft with 


their parent ftate, yet it has alfo de-_ 


prived them of refourées which they 
would in that event have been poffeffed 


of,fo as to have rendered their oppofition 


when it did happen the more formi- 
dable. It would even have been more 
for the intereft of thefe northern colo- 
nies to be allied with France than Bri- 
tain, if it ever fhould have become an 
independent ftate; an event which, in 
their then fituation, muft have been ef- 


fected fome one time or other, to the 


total ruin of the Britifh empire in Ame- 
tea. 

Happily thefe things are prevented.— 
And if we fhall find that-Britain is intit- 


led, according to the ftricteft rules of - 


moral equity, to demand an exact obe- 
dience from the Americans to all the ob- 
noxious ftatutes, it is to be hoped fhe 
will have {pirit and vigour to inforce the 


execution of them. 


Liberty is a bleffing of fuch inefti- 


-mable value, that it is no wonder if 


thofe who are once acquainted with. it 
thould prize it above almoft every other 
earthly enjoyment: and, as the defire 
of power and fovereign fway is fo deep- 
ly rooted in the human heart, it is moft 
natural for thofe who are intrufted with 
authority, to with to extend it beyond 
the limits that ftridt equity may require, 
and to make the bulk of the people, 
whofe happinefs ought ever to conftitute 
the fupreme felicity of a ftate, the ab- 
ject tools of their defpotic authority. 
It is fit, therefore, that, in every free 
ftate, the rulers of it fhould be watched 
with attention—their actions be fcanned 
with the ntoft rigid feverity, and every 
ftep that tends to infringe the liberty of 
any of the lieges, be pointed out with 
perfpicuity, and oppofed with the ftea- 
dy vigour of wifdom, which, in a really 


free ftate, will always be more than fuf-_ 


ficient to overcome the infidious arts of 
an ambitious individual. 

But, while the people are juftly jealous 
of any thing that has the appearance of 
infringing their liberties, the philofopher 
ought to know, that to invent a proper 
fyftem of legiflation, calculated to pre- 


ferve thefe liberties in the moft perfect. 


manner, requires, perhaps, the higheft 


exertion of the human genius ; and-that, 


however much the peop/e may be inte- 


refted in the matter, it is not poffible © 


for them to judge properly of thofe cir- 


eumftances that may tend moft effene — ; 
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tially to their own detriment or advan- 


tage. Unacquainted with facts, and in- 
capable of reafoning with precifion, 
thefe muft ever become the tools of 
thofe who with to impofe upon them. 
If their paffions are inflamed, reafon is 
quickly lufled afleep ; and it is hardly 
poffible to invent an abfurdity, however 
glaring and felf-evident to others, which 
they will not {wallow with avidity; fo 
that, in fighting for liberty, they too of- 


| ten rivet indiffolubly their own chains, 


and become the flaves of thofe very 
perfons that they themfelves have exalt- 
ed to fupreme command. 

it would be paying a poor compli- 


| ment to my readers; to fuppofe they 


would require a proof of thefe facts. 
The hiftory of almoft every nation, but 
more efpecially that of our own coun- 
try, for many ages, is little elfe than one 
continued feries of examples of this im- 
portant fact, and ought to teach us to 


§ attend, with the moft cautious circum- 
| Ipection, to thofe who pretend to ex- 


tend our liberty beyond its former 


| bounds; for, if former experience is to 


be trufted, thofe who appeal to the paf- 
fions of the multitude—who pretend to 


| be reformers of the human race, and to 
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exalt the liberties of mankind to the 


higheft pitch, ufually have the moft infi- 
| dious defigns, and aim only at eftablifh- 


ing their own power and authority on 
the ruin of their fellow-fubjects. 

No one who reads this can doubt the 
juftnefs of thefe remarks; yet it is fo 


difficult for a man, in fuch an interefting 
difpute as the prefent, not to take a fide 


warmly, and to view every circumftance 


| through the medium of prejudice, that, 


IT am afraid, few of my readers will be 


| | able, on this occafion, to make the pro- 
| per ufe of them; yet methinks it is not 


impoffible for the human mind to diveft 
itfelf, in fome meafure, of prejudices 
for a fhort time—to confider an argu- 
ment as totally unconnected with any 
particular‘men:or names, and to form a 
judgment ofit in that manner. I would 
fain endeavour to’ do this in the pre- 


fent cafe, were I not afraid that, like 


others who have attempted to do the 
fame before me, I might be led away by 
prejudice into the mazes of error and 
inconfiftency.: +. 

The example of the worthy Urdanus 
furnifhes me with a recent leffon of 
circumf{pection in this refpeca. His 
difpofitions I admire. Whoever has a 


heart overflowing with humanity and 
benevolence for mankind is a good, an 
amiable, a refpectable member of fo- 
ciety--—He who would not willingly 
venture his own life, and all that he pof- 
feffes in this world, when it fhould be- 
come neceflary, for maintaining his own 
liberty and that of his fellow-creatures, 
and tranfmitting it to his pofterity, is 
unworthy of partaking of the bleflings 
that it procures. In thefe refpedts he 
and I moft perfectly, as I fuppofe, 
agree: But when we come to reafon cn 
the means of fecuring thefe liberties, it 
is hardly poflible to imagine two perfons 
more oppofite to one another. Reafon 
is fallible. One of us at leaft muft be 
miftaken. Every reader, after weighing 
the arguments on both fidesy muft judge 
for himfelf, 

I willingly follow Urbanus in inqui- 
ring into the grounds of that right 
claimed by the Britith parliament to 
tax America; and, that I may not mif- 
reprefent his argument on this head, 1 
quote his-own words, although this 
quotation, I am fenfible, is very long.— 
“As the prefent conteft,” fays he, 
between Great Britain and America 
is wholly bottomed on the right 
affirmed to belong to the Britith 
parliament to tax the American 
colonies, it is felf-evident that the 
right or wieng in this quefton muft 
wholly depend upon the decifion 
of another. Is this parliamentary 
right real and conftitutional, or 
fictitious and aflumed? It appears to 
me that this parliamentary claim is 
fictitious and affumed; and I go on 
this maxim, or general principle— 
That the fupreme fovereignty, as to 
the fundamentals of a free conftitu- 


a 


government inconfiftent with the na- 
tural rights of mankind. It muft be 


large, or more limitedly as reprefent- 
ed by their conftituents, fo that the 
fame allegiance that every private in- 


gally eftablifhed, doth that govern- 
ment, or the eftates of which it is 
compofed, owe to the community in 
general; which is always fuppofed to 
have referved to itfelf, and to have af- 
ferted certain original rights of man- 
kind, which it would be facrilege in 
us to violate. Now, one of the moft 
ellential of thefe rights is, that every 
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tion, cannot be vefted in any form of ° 


vefled ultimately in the fociety at — 


dividual owes to the government le- 
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“the minuteft component part of the 
« ftate in general ihall be free from eve- 


© ry affefiment, and fecure in the poffef- 


« fion of every part of property, except 
© by conflitutional authority,—that is, a 
“ direc or effective reprefentation in par- 
« jiament.’’—And again he adds—** It 
© (that is, the fupreme legiflative coun- 
cil of the nation) may ftill, indeed, be 
pofleffed of the power, and in this 
cafe it may be, it is often, wife and 
prudent to fubmit; but’this can never 
infer a right to fubmiflion, or make 
that Jaw/ul which deftroys the very 
nature and end of its inftitution. But 
who is to judge? Every individual 
hath a right, fay I. Itis a privilege 
of our natures, whether we fhall ever 
be able, or it fhall ever be prudent to 
exercife it. Hath then every indivi- 
« dual a right of reliftance? Certainly ; 
© becaufe, if every individual was not 
© poffefled of that right, it conld never 
€ be acquired by the accefiion of num- 
= Bers.) 

I have quoted thefe paflages at length, 
that the reader may have before his 
eye at once the grounds of the argu- 
ment, on which this correfpondent refts 
his claim of the independence of Ame- 
rica: But, if I reafon rightly, the fame 
argument would be equally valid in ex- 
cufing every kind of rebellion, and to- 
tally deftroy every civil government 
whatever. It either proves too much or 
nothing at all. 

Urbanus feems to admit that there 


may be fuch a thing as a juft and equi- 
table government, and laws to which 


every member of the community ought 
in juftice to fubmit themfelves. If this 
is refuted, all argument is at an end—lif 
it is granted, I am afraid the principles 
of natural liberty, above afferted, will 
be obliged to be in fome meafure aban- 
doned. 

There will be nothing, I fuppofe, 
more readily granted, than that all man- 
kind were naturally equal in rank and 
authority as they came from the hands 


of the Creator; fo that no one had a 


better right than another to domineer 
over, or to command his equals. 

Tt will be likewife allowed, that one 
of the moftnatural and unalienable rights 
of mankind is freedom of thought, and 
the confequent freedom of a¢tion that 
mutt refult from that free exercife of the 
faculties of the mind. 

Hence then it follows, that man has a 
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natural and unalienable right to think 
and act as he fees fit; nor can any per- 
fon, without infringing upon his natural 
liberty, reftrain him in the free exercife 
of thefe his undoubted native privileges 3 
nor can that be effected without a fupe- 
rior force, to which he muft, contrary 
to natural juftice, be obliged to fubmit. 
All government, therefore, is eftablith- 
ed by force, and can be maintained by 
no other means; fo that, according to 
the principles above maintamed, every 
fyflem of government, that ever was or 


can be invented, 1s unjuft, and a tyran- 


nical encroachment on the natural liber- 
ties of mankind, which each individual 
hath a juft right to refift in every in-: 
ftance that he thinks proper. 
- If it fhould be told me, that there are 
fuch things as juftice and equity ;—that. 
the human mind is naturally capable of 


perceiving thefe;—that a number of . 


mankind may voluntarily aflemble to- 
gether, and eftablifh among themielves. 
certain rules founded upon thefe prin- 
ciples, to which every individual of that 
fociety binds himfelf te fubmit, for the 
mutual benefit of the whole,—which 
might ferve as a model fora free and 
perfect government, where the natural. 
liberty of every one was preferved—it 
would not in the leaft alter the cafe: 
for, if every individual of that fociety 
fhall ftill retain his native liberty of 
thought and action, he cannot be bound. 
by thefe regulations longer than they 
appear to him juft and equitable; and 
as he may, on fome future eccafion, fee 
reafon to alter his opinion, fhould he, 
in. confequence of that, infringe any of 
thefe regulations, how is it potlible to 
make him fubmit to the penalties that 
this may infer ?—He cannot be brought 
to do it voluntarily, becaufe his judg- 
ment or inclination leads him to puriue 
an oppofite conduct. Force only re- 
mains to compel him to fubmit to thofe 
regulations that others, not himfelf, 
think juft. Still, therefore, even this 
moft perfect government is founded on 
force, and neceffarily infringes the natu- 
ral and unalienable rchts of mankind. 
But, fuppofing it fhould fo happen 
that, in the affembly convened for the 
purpofe of eftablifhing civil government, 
or in that diftriét of country over which 
its dominion was propofed to-extend, 
one or more individuals fhould differ in 


opinion from others, and think fome — 


things unjuft that the others thought — 
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highly equitable, by what pretenfions 
can thefe others make that individual 
fubmit to their regulations ?—If it be 
anfwered, that the general fenfe of the 
majority, when uniofluenced by any fi- 
nifter motives, ought to"detérmine thofe 
few who differ from them to fubsfitto their 


_ decifion, as the probability is that juftice 


is on their fide: but ftill, if ever fuch a 
imail number fhall continue obftinate, 
and be determined to do what they 
themielves fhall fee fit, without regard 
to the regulations of the others, there is 
no recourfe to be had but to force, which 
conitrains them to make their own pri- 
vate intereft give way to the public 
good—or, in other words, makes natu- 
ral liberty give way to political freedom. 
Again—fuppofing the whole members 
of the community fhould be unanimous, 
and fhould thus enaé certain laws to 
which they themfelves fhould be bound, 
in confequence of their faith pledged to 
one another, during their whole lives— 
by what rule of natural equity, on the 
principles of Urbanus, fhall the children 
of thefe original contractors be bound 
to adhere to the regulations eftablifhed 
by their fathers?—or how fhall thofe 
who obftinately differ in opinion from 
them be brought to fubmit to thefe laws 
—but by force ? a4 
Thus, let us torture the fubje@ as 
long as we will, and confider it in every 
poffibie point of view, we fhall ftill be 


obliged to recur to this conclufion, 


That civil liberty, the exact diftribution 
of juftice between man and man, and 
every {pecies of government whatever, 
is totally incompatible with that kind of 


- natural liberty for which Urbanus ¢on- 
_ tends: nor is there any other poffible 


way of making the dictates of right rea- 


fon, equity and difinterefted benevo- 


lence, obtain an afcendency in civil fo- 
ciety over the felfifh and fordid paffions, 
and that anarchy and. mifrule that the 
free exercife of thefe would produce, 
but by a general appeal to the common 
fenfe and found judgment of the whole 
community, the majority of which 
muft always be fuppofed to have juftice 
on their fide—or, in other words, if 
there is no fuch principles inherent in 
mankind as a love of order—of juttice 
and equity, where the mind is not par- 
ticularly biaffed by prejudice and affec- 
tions—that ftrength and power mutt 
fupply the want of it, and the weaker 
party yield to the ftronger. ; 


‘ 


I would hence infer, directly in con- 
tradiction to Urbanus, that, if civil fo- 
ciety is a bleffing to mankind ; if politi- 
cal liberty is an advantage ; and if laws 
can ever be of utility to the ftate, or to 
individuals—that, in that cafe, no indi- 
vidual can have a right to oppofe his 
private opinion to the eftablifhed laws 
of the ftate, where thefe have been duly 
enacted, according to that fyfiem of legif- 
lation in which be and his forefathers have 
acquiefced, and acknoawledged to be the on~ 
ly proper fource of legiflation of that coun- 
try which ke inbabits: nor can he be 
juftified ‘in refifting thefe laws, even 
when he thinks them unjuft; for, if 
every individual were to exercife this 
right, the end of thefe laws would be 
totally fruftrated, and every thing muft 
return to that fiate of anarchy and con+ 
fufion, which is more deftru€tive of 
equitable freedom than the moft defec- 


tive fyftem of government that ever yet — 


was invented. An example will place 
this in a clearer point of view. 

Iam a fubject of Great Britain—and | 
am fatisfied that the fyftem of legiflation 
eftablifhed in this country, if not per-° 
fect, is at leaft better than that of any of 
the countries around me—and therefore 
I chufe to continue a member of that com- 
munity, and to reap all the advantages, 
and fuffer all the inconveniencies, to which 
thofe in my fiation of life are Jubjected by 


its laws and civil regulations. It hap~ ° 


pens, however, that, by exercifing my 
reafoning faculties, I have no difficulty 
in perceiving that many of thefe laws 
are unjuft, and fome of her regulations 
oppreffive :—am I therefore intitled, in 
juftice and equity, to refufe to fubmit to 
thefe '—or fhould I hold myfelf excufed 
if, in vindicating this fuppofed natural 
privilege, I fhould hurt, or maim, or 
deftroy any of my fellow-fubjects, who 
fhould be authorifed to put the laws in 
forcef—Thus I am perfectly fatisfied 
that there is a great difference between 
the degrees of guilt of a perfon who 
commits a deliberate murder, and one 
who, perhaps through neceflity, has 
been tempted to purloin fome trifle 
from a man that can eafily {pare it—yet 
the law has made no difference between 
the punifhment of the one and the other 
of thefe crimes; This I muft regret as 
an imperfection, and ought to exert mys 
felf, as far as my influence extends, to get 
that imperfect law amended—but nes 
verthelefs I am beund to fubmit to its 
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decrees fo long as it is in force. “It is, 
however, felf-evident to me, that the 
punifhment inflidted upon the laft of 
thefe crimes is far greater than the hei- 
noulnefs of the guilt requires. Suppo- 
fing then that, with a firm perfuafion of 
this, I fhould have the misfortune to 
'tranfgrefs this law, and fhould be 
brought, in confequence thereof, te un- 
dergo the punifhment the law requires, 
fhould my own confcrence excufe me, 
or would any impartial perfon fay I had 
done right if I fhould then ftand on my 
defence, and kill or deftroy the execu- 
tioner, guards, or any other perfon 
whom the law had intrufted with the 
power of inforcing its fentence ? Surely 
no.—I would thus add guilt to guilt, 
and would then juftly deferve to be cut 
off from that fociety, of which-I had 
fhowed myfelf to be fuch an unworthy 
member. . 

Such was the opinion of Socrates, 
that wifet of the heathens, who fuffered 
without repining under a moft unjuft 
fentence of an inequitable law—and fuch 
will ever be the fentiments of every de- 
ferving member of every community. 
Perfection is not to be attained in this 
life ; and it becomes our duty to fubmit 
to leffer inconveniencies, that greater 
evils may be thereby avoided. 

I have been at fome pains to illuftrate 
the tendency of that doctrine advanced 
by Urbanus, not with a view to incul- 
éate the doctrine of paflive obedience 
and non-refiftance iz all cafes, but bare- 
ly to fhow that the principles of civil 
government ought not to be wantonly 
mnhinged by the capricious phantaly of 
every private individual. Where no rules 
are eftablifeed, by which we may be able to 
judge of the legality of the powers affumed 
by the legiflature of a country, it is unfor- 
tunate for the people, as they have no 
exaét criterion by which they can judge 
of the malverfation of their magiftrates, 
nor any certain way of obtaining the 
impartial opinion of the majority of ‘the 
inhabitants themfelves—nor any certain- 
ty that the opinion of .hefe inhabitants, 
if it could be obtained, would be an 
equitable decifion ; fo that, even where 
a legiflation is extremely defective, little 
good may in general be expected from 
this dernicr refort, an appeal to the 
{word of the pcople at large ; on which 
account it ought, if poflible, to be aveid- 
ed in all cates, as a mof defperate re- 
medy, and ought never to be employed 
but where the general opinion of all 
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ranks of men is fo obvioufly on one fide 
as to leave not a doubt of the juttnefs of 
the claim, and where there is no other 
pufble means of obtaining redrefs. Such 
emergencies,already may have appeared, 
and facktinay perhaps ia becc me ne- 
cefiary. “ Whether the prefent difpuate 
with America may be juftly referred to 
this clafs, will fall to be examined im 
fome future part of this effay. 

Having thus animadverted on the 
principles of natural lrberty, I now pro- 
ceed to make forme remarks on political 
freedom, with a view, if pofiible, to af- 
certain the particular circamftances in: 
which it effentially confifts. 

Urbanus, in the paffage already quo- 
ted, has aflerted, *‘ That the fupreme 
fovereignty, as to the fundamentals of a 
free conflitution, muft be vefted ulti- 
mately in the feciety at large, or more 
limitedly, as réprefented by their confti- 
tuents s’” anda little afterwards he adds, 
‘© Now, one of the moft effential of. 
thefe rights (se. certain original rights 
of mankind, which it would be facrilc ge 
in us to violate)is, that every the minu- 
tef? component part of the ftate in gene- 
ral, fhall be free from every affefiment,. 
and fecure in the poffeflion of every part 
of property, except Sy conflitutional au- 
thority, that is, a direéf or effective repre= 
fentation in parliament.” 

‘If I underftand the meaning of this. 
paffage, it is, “That the fubjects of no: 
ftate can be faid to enjoy political free- 
dom, or in other words, that it cannot 
be accounted a free ftate, unlefs where 
the fupréme fovereigity, or unlimited 
jepiflative power, is vefted in the whole 
body of the people at large, or in a felect 
committee chofen by the whole body of 
the people, who had voluntarily delega- 
ted their own power to them, appoint- 
ing them to act in their ftead, which are 
here called their confituents. And that, 
in an efpecial manner, no law imnpofing 
taxes of any fort can poffibly be obliga- 
tory ina free fate, unlefs where it is ei- 
ther enacted by the whole body of the 
people at large, or by thefe their confti- 
tuents. 

I cannot help here remarking as a 
{trong proof of the natural imbecillity of 
the human mind, that every age and 
people are continually governed by an 
itrefiftible propenfity. to follow certain 
fafpions that have by accident become 
prevalent, and to think that every thing | 
that does not comply with thefe is ridi~ 
culous and abfurd. If this could be 
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«confined to the fafhion of our drefs, and 
the mode of external decorations, it 
would be happy for mankind; but un- 
fortunately, its influence extends not 
only to this, but to our words, and 
thoughts, and actions, in fome of the 
moft interefting fituations. ‘The fa- 
fhionable words at prefent in Britain 
are reprefentation and taxation, which 
are fo infeparably united by this popular 
charm, that it is not in the power of 
reafon, of facts, or of the experience of 
all preceeding ages to diilolve. the 
charm, or make common fenfe refume 
her throne. 

In what other way can we account 
for the ftriking abfurdity of perfons who 
are not unacquainted with the hiftory of 
thofe free nations of antiquity, and who 
read with raptures the generous cfoyts 
of the inhabitants of thofé ee fouls 
animated with that divine Rervour that 
can only ipring from liberty, excited 
them to perform adctions which will be 
admired fo long as human nature exifts? 
That perfons, I fay, who are acquainted 
with thefe facts, and who muft at the 
fame time know that neither the Greeks 
nor Romans had the moft diftant idea of 
what we mean by reprefentation; and 
that in none of thefe tates, {mall and in- 
confiderable as fome of them were, was 
the fupreme legiflative power intrufted 
without limitation with the body of the 
people at large; and that in particular 
the power of levying taxes was almotft 


univerfally invefted in fome particular 


order, and not in the whole body of the 
people. ¢In the two larger republics of 
Rome and'Carthage, this power of taxa- 
tion was vefted in the fenate, and in o- 
thers it varied according to the particu- 
lar views of their legiflators. ‘That per- 
fons who know all thefe things fhould 


‘full infift that taxation and reprefenta- 


tion are infeparable in a free ftate, ap- 
pears a little extraordinary, and muft be 


referred to the principle above-men- 


tioned. 

In few arts or feiences is it fafe to 
truft intirely to theory and reafoning 
@ priori, and in none is there greater 
danger of being mifled by this means 
than in the fcience of government. Noe 
thing feems more beautiful in theory— 
more equitable or productive of more 
beneficial confequences to fociety, than 
the idea of a fmall ftate, in which every 
member of it could be admitted into the 


general affembly of the ftate, bear a part 


in every debate, and affent to every law 
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that was to be binding upon him; yet 
experience has long ago demonttrated, 
that this 1s very far from being the moft 
perfect fyftem of government; and 
therefore the legiflators of antiquity, 
who had wifdom to perceive the many 
and great inconveniencies to which this 
mode of government was fubjected, 
while they amufed the people with an 
ideajof their own omnipotence, artfully 
deprived them of the power on many 
occafiong, which it world have been 
dangerous to have intrufted with them- 
felves. Superficial readers of antient 
hiftory, like the people themiclves, may 
not perceive thefe checks upon their 
power; but every man of difcernment 
mutt eafily fee, that while they retained 
the name of omnipotence, they were in- 
deed vefted with little authority * : and 
happy it was for them, that this was the 
calc; for the experience of ali ages fhews 
that, when by any mi6fortune the fu- 
preme power was thrown into the hands 
of the people, the end of that fiate was 
at hand. 

If then it be admitted that the fub- 
jects of the republics of antiquity enjoy- 
ed political liberty, and if it be likewite 
true that the fupreme fovereignty, efpe- 
cially with segard to taxation, was not 
in thefe ftates a/qways vefted in the body 
of the people (which I beg thofe who 
deny this will take the trouble of pro- 
ving), it muft necefiarily follow that the 
above definition of the principles of po- 
litical freedom is imperteét, and that the 
fubjects of a ftate may, be free where the 


* Y do not know if it has yet been .attemp- 
ted; but a book which fhould explain, in a 
clear and fatisfaCtory manner, the vallous con 
trivances that have been adopted by the difle- 
rent legiflators of antiquity, for preventing the 
people from intermeddling in the great and 
weighty matters of ftate, would be extremely 
curious and ufeful. It will not be expefted 
that I fhould here engage in this intricate dite 
cuffion. , 

In the republic of Athens, where al! canfes 
feem to have been determined by the peop/e, 
ihe fenate alone had the power of preparing 
thofe laws that were to be propofed to the, 
people: Any refolution of the fenate was net 
entitled a Jaw till it had the fanétion of the 
peoples but it was in force for one Beg S59 
without that fandtion:—Our fopplits are 


' never granted for a longer term. 


In Carthage, if the fenate was unanimous, 
their refolutions had the power of Jaw, with- 
out the fanction of the people, who became 
umpires -only when the votes of the fenate 
were diyideds ; 
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fupreme fovereignty is mot vefted in the 
fociety at large. ‘This then is not an ef- 
fential principle of political-freedom. 

By the fame mode of reafoning we 
might likewife prove, that political free- 
dom may exift in a ftate where the fu- 
preme fovereignty is not vefted in any 
number of reprefentatives elected by 
the whole body of the people. But as 
the fubject of reprefentation has never, 
that I know of, been accurately difcuffed 
by any political writer, and as a great 
majority of the people of Britain feem 
to have no proper idea of the nature of 
reprefentation in general, and efpecially 
of the nature of that reprefentation that 
takes place in the conftitution of this 
country, and therefore draw conclufions 
from it that are extremely erroneous, I 
thall hope to be excufed if I inveftigate 
the fubjeé with a greater degree of ac- 
curacy. his tafk I the rather under- 
take, becaufe Locke and Montefquieu, 
who deferve fo well of fociety in general, 
for the lights they have brought to 
mankind on the interefting fubject of po- 
litical liberty, have either not attended 
to this branch of their fubje@ with fuf- 
ficient precifion themfelves, or have not 
explained their ideas in fuch a manner as 
to enable us to form a juft judgment of 
this matter from their writings. 


TT has been afferted, that in a free 
country the fupreme authority muft 
‘either be vefted in the fociety at large, 
ox in the fame fociety as reprefented by 
their conftituents*, and that every the 
sninuteft component part of the fiate in ge- 
neral {hall be free from every affefiment, 
except by the authority of their own re- 
prefentatives in parliament. 

Nothing feems to be more fimple 
than the idea of reprefentation conveyed 
in the paflage ; mor can any thing feem 
to be more equitable, or more confo- 
nant to the principles of natural juftice, 
or more likely to procure a proper fub- 
ordination in civil fociety, without in- 
fringing on natural liberty, than this 
does: For where a ftate is’ fo large as 
to render it impoffible to convene the 
whole body of the people, it feems to 
be a moft natural expedient for thofe at 
4 diftance to chufe from among them- 
felves certain individuals of their own 


y 


order, who being acquainted with the 


* Urbanus, whofe words I quote, is here 
guilty of a {mall inaccuracy, ufing the word 


_- cenftituents in the place of reprefentatives. 
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difpofition, circumftances, and opinions 
of their neighbours, would be more ca-~ 
pable of judging what was fit or proper 
for thefe their conftituents than any o- . 
ther body of men whatever, and there- 
fore more likely to be attentive to their 
real interefts than any others could be. 
Yet fimple and aot this idea feems. 
to be, it is ftrange that it fhould never 
have occurred to any antient legiflator, 
nor have ever yet been put in practice in 
any ftate under the fun +, and probably. 
never will; and it will perhaps appear 
{till more ftrange to fome, fhould it be 
afferted that, if this fhould ever be efiec- 
ted, that ftate where this fhould happen 
would probably be farther from enjoying 
real liberty than almoft any other that 
was fubjected to any other fyftem of le- 
giflation wHi€h could be adopted. 

It has probably been from the beauti- 
ful fimplicity of this idea of reprefenta- 
tion, that moft modern civilians have 
been led to imagine haftily, that hecaufe 
Britain is a free ftate, and becaufe there 
is a certain proportion of the legiflative 
council of the nation chofen by a pecu- 
liar clafs of the fubjects of the realm, 
this is an example of a true reprefenta- 
tion, and a full proof of the beneficial 
confequences that refult from thence ; it 
being imagined that this is one of the 
moft valuable privileges fecured to us by 
our conftitution, on which the real li- 
berties of each individual of the ftate ef- 
fentially depend. That this however is 
ar erroneous opinion, will, I hope, ap- 
pear from the following fuccinét, hiftori~ 
cal relation of the origin and’ prefent 
{tate of what is called repre/entation in 
Britain. on 

It is well known that the feudal fyf{- 
tem of government was originally a mi- 
litary inftitution,—a fort of confederacy 
of independent. chiefs, who voluntarily 
fubmitted themfelves to be led by one 
chieftain appointed by themfelves, who, 
in confequence of his office, fhould be 
poffeffed of certain privileges which they 
themfelves voluntarily ftipuylated, and 
that in all other circumftances he 
fhould be only as ane of themfelves. 


+ I do not forget the affembly of the Am- 
phyétions in Greece, the Hanfeatic and Hel- 
vetic councils, the imperial diet of Germany, 
or that of Poland, ner even the continental 
congres itfelf. All thefe, and many otbers 
that might be named, were aflemblies confif- 
ting of reprefentatives indeed, but very diffes 
rent from the reprefentations of the peopie here 
alluded to. 


| 


_ tion of the whole. 
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‘Thefe warlike chiefs formedaft a nding 
military council with whom the captain 
was on all occafions obliged te confult, 
and without whofe approbation no af- 
fair of any moment could be tranfaéted, 
—becaufe each, refufed to atchieve any 
great or hazardous enterprize, unlefs he 
himfelf thought it fhould turn out to his 
own emolument; nor was the captain 
poffeffed of any power to compel them. 

So long as thefe warlike bands were 
kept in the field and employed in ac- 
tion, this military government could ea- 
fily be maintained in all its force; but 
when by, their fword: they had con- 
quered kingdoms, when the lands were 
divided among the conquerors, and 
each was allowed to retire to his own 
domains, and enjoy that peace which 
his conquering arms had helped him to 
procure, it became neceffary to enter in- 
to certain regulations for the preferva- 
The chief was ap- 
pointed guardian of the realm, and was 
intrufted with certain difcretionary 
powers, which he, inthe abfence of his 
peers, might exert for the common fafe- 
ty, and, in particular, with a power to 
fummon the whole chieftains with all 
their military forces to attend him on 
any emergency that he might judge fit, 
which they were bound by the moft fo- 
lemn engagements religioufly to  per- 
form; and as it now became impoffible 
for thefe chiefs to form a continual ftand- 


ing council around the prince, he, on his 


part, could enact no laws that fhould be 
binding on his peers without their own 
confent, and was therefore cbliged at 
certain times to call a general council of 
‘all thefe chiefs, to deliberate on the 
means that were proper to be purfued 
for the common good of the whole. 
Such were the affemblies of our forefa- 
thers, which we now denominate parlia- 
ments. 
_ In procefs of time, foreign wars being 
little to be dreaded in this ifland, the 
idea of a military eftablifhment for com- 
mon defence began to be loft among the 
nobles. The civil arts came in fome 
meafure to occupy the place of the mili- 
tary: the great fortunes of fome of the 
chiefs were on fome occafions alienated 
and divided into fmaller parcels, the 
offeffors of which were bound to the 
ame fervices to the prince, and intitled 
to the fame privileges as the former pof- 
feffors: and as they were at all times 
liable to be fummoned, and obliged to 
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attend the councils of the prince, this; 
fubjected thefe fmaller barons to fo, 


much trouble and expence as to become. 
a grievous burden upon them, of which, 
they were extremely defirous to be 
freed. On this account they moved, 
for, and at length obtained the privilege. 


of deputing only a fmall number of their- 


own order to attend the king’s councils, 
which fhould be accepted of as an ac- 
quittal for the fervices, on that account, 
of the whole. Such is the origin of that 
order in parliament diftinguifhed by the 
name of Knights :—an order which, al- 
though now denominated commons, is 
really and truly reprefentative of the no- 
bility, formerly diftinguifhed by the ap- 
pellation of Barons. ‘That order which 
formed originally the ftanding council of 
the prince, and’ might be denominated 
his peers—what we now call nobles, isa 
clais of people that have come in the 
ftead of thofe greater barons who were 
able to attend the councils of the prince 


without inconvenience, and therefore - 


continued to attend in perfon. They 
are now diftinguifhed from the others 
by being created by patent,—an hono- 
rary device of late invention. 

As the captain, prince, or king, had 
originally large demefnes affigned him, 
and as all his vaffals were obliged to at- 
tend his ftandard,if called, for a limited 
time each year, with a number of fol- 
diers proportioned to the extent of their 
demefnes,at their own expence, he ftood. 
in no need of money for the defence of 
the ftate; and thefe fervice$ were inftead 
of all taxes, unlefs it was certain fums 
particularly fpecified for extraordinary 
occafions, as the ranfom of the prince, 
or marriage of the king’s daughter, &c. 
But as the prince received no benefit 
from thefe fervices in time of peace, he 
naturally wifhed for war, that thus he 
might become a perfon of greater confe- 
quence; and, unfortunately for Britain, 
her kings cut out work enough for 
themfelves in that way by their ridicu- 
lous claims on France, which had cer- 
tainly no other rational tendency but to 
augment the glory of the prince. But 
although the feudal inftitution was well 
enough calculated for the defence of the 
realm, that mode of obtaining foldiers 
was very ill calculated for carrying on 
foreign wars, and ftill worfe for main- 
taining conquefts. It therefore became 
the defire of the prince to get money in 
place of thefe fervices; and.as this wag 


at the fame time lefs bardenfome to the 
fubject, thefe fervices were often conver- 
ted into money for the benefit of both 
parties, and to their mutual fatisfac- 
tion. , 
When emergencies occurred in 
which the prince had occafion for 
more money than his own demefnes 
and the converfion of thefe fervices pro- 
duced, it could only be obtained in 
name of a free gift from his prelates and 
barons in parliament, who, as muft be 
neceflarily inferred from the name, had 
each the fole power of nominating the 
fum that they chofe to give refpectively. 
Hitherto we have had occafion to 
take notice of only two orders of 
Jay-citizens, the King and Barons. 
The people properly fo called were 
confidered as nothing. ‘They were 
flaves* in every refpedt, fubjected to 
the power of the baron under whom 
they were placed; nor did they feem, 
for a long time, to merit the attention of 
the legiflative council of the nation. 
‘The barons bravely afferted their liber- 
ties, and defended their rights from the 
encroachments of the crown; but it 
was their own privileges they defended 
with fuch fuccefsful refolution on the fa- 
mous plain of Runymede, and not that 
of the people. It was to fecure thefe li- 
berties that the famous Magna Charta 
was granted, in which, although we 
muft admire the moderation of the pre- 
vailing party, and approve of the wif- 
dom of their inftitutions, yet, in confor- 
mity with the prevailing {pirit of the 
times, we meet with few ftipulations for 
the meaner orders of the people. It is 
happy, however, for us, that by the 
bill of rights thefe ftipulations in favour 
of the liberty of the barons only, are ina 
great meafure transferred to all orders of 
the people, which gives to us a degree 
of liberty that no other nation ever en- 
joyed }, and which it becomes our duty 
as men and citizens not to fee infringed. 


* There call the people flaves, in contra- 
diftination to the freedom we now enjoy, not be~ 
caufe they were literally what we now mean 
by that appellation. ‘ 

¢ In forming an opinion of antient inftitu- 
tions, we are often impofed upon by the 
names employed, not fufficiently adverting to 
the different meaning that the fame term of- 
ten denotes at different periods. No term 
has been employed in a more vague manner 
‘than that of: people, nor did it ever in antient 
times denote what we now mean by that 
patties 
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In the early ages -of the Britifh em- 
pire, while the feudal fyftem was in full 
force, commerce was reckoned a vile 
art, and little practifed: but, as the be- 
nefits of this came to be known, princes 
for their own profit granted certain pri- 
vileges to thofe who practifed it. Char- 
ters were given to particular towns, by 
which the inhabitants were freed from 
any dependence on any chieftain: they 
became a fort of republican focieties un-~ 
der the immediate protection of the 
crown, but governed by their own mu- 
nicipal regulations. Under the influ- 
ence of thefe laws the people, who gra- 
dually withdrew themfelves from the 
great barons, came to have fome fort of 
privileges, and began gradually to expe- 
rience an inferior kind of liberty of 
their own. When thefe communities 
by this means came to be poffleffed of 
riches, it was foon obferved by the 
prince as well as the barons, that when 
all other orders of the ftate affiited the 
crown by a free gift, thefe, who were 
neither under the dominion of the cler- 
gy nor barons, were totally exeemed, 
and contributed nothing to the exigen- 
cies of the ftate; and it was too much 
the intereft of all the other powerful 
parties to prevent this from being the 
cafe, to expect thai it fhould long conti- 
nue fo. They were required to contri- 
bute to the exigencies of the ftate; and 
as, under the feudal government, all 
taxes ufed to be obtained as a gift, thele 
were fummoned to fend deputies to the 
court, with full powers fromthe confti- 


word. In Britain it ufually meant the high- 
er order of citizens called by us /reeholders, 
the lower ranks-being feldom accounted of a- 
ny note in the ftate. In the free ftates in 
Greece it had nearly a fimilar acceptation. 
We find that the inhabitants of Athens were 
divided into three orders, which, about the 
CXViIth Olympiad, were proportioned as un- 
der: viz. citizens 21,000, ftrangers 10,000, 
fervants go,o00. It was the firft clafs only 
who were denominated the people of Athens. 
The others werein agreat meafure flaves, who 
were accounted as nothing in the ftate, and 
never had any (hare in the legiflative council, 
were feverely taxed, and hardly intitled to any 
immunities. How different is the freedom of 
Britain, where the liberty of every the mean- 
eft individual TSas cflectually fecured as of the 
king himfelf!... 

We ought! to guard againft being impofed 
upon by names,—a common fource of error. 
jn all ages. Britain has, however, derived ad- 
vantages from this circumflance. 
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tuents of each to grant, in the name of 
their whole community, whatever fup- 
plies fhould be deemed neceffary. Thefe 
deputies were accordingly affembled. 
The demands of the crown were an- 
nounced to them, to which they were 
required to affent. The amount of the 
free gift for each burgh was thus af- 
certained, which bufinefs being finifhed, 
each returned to his own abode, without 
intermeddling any farther with affairs of 
ftate. 

Such is the origin of that order in our 
fenate diftinguifhed by the name of Bur. 
geffes—the only part of our parliament 
that can claim the moft diftant title of 
being the reprefentatives of any order of 
the people, properly fo called. And to 
this circumftance I believe we may at- 
tribute the origin of that idea that has 
fince become fo prevalent in Britain, 
that no Britifh fubje&t can be taxed 
without the confent of his own repre- 


- fentatives in parliament. | 


But fo long as this order of citizens 
continued to act merely as the reprefen- 
tatives of the burghs, for the purpofe 
of granting voluntary aids to the crown, 


although their taxes had the name of 


being free gifts, they were neverthelefs 
intirely determined by the will of the 
crown: for fo long as thefe deputies 
had no fhare in the legiflation of the 
ftate, and fo long as their intereft was 
confidered as being intirely feparate and 
diftiné from that of the barons and the 
reft of the people”, it is eafy to fee that 
the crown néeded only to propofe a law 
with regard to them,.to which the. ba- 
rons would chearfully affent, however 
iniquitous or oppreflive it might be. 
they were therefore the creatures of 
the crown, to whofe defires they were 
obliged implicitly to fubmit, as it was to 
the protection of the prince alone that 
they owed their very being. 


* Tt is eafy to fee that in the cirenmftances 
thefe communities were then placed, this 
could not fail to have happened. It is proba- 
bly to the partial views of our rude anceftors 
in this refpe&t, and the influence that thefe 
dodtrines obtained over the rifing generations 
from the early prejudices of education, that 
we mutt attribute that ridiculous jealoufy that 
mutually fubfifted for fo many years in this 
ifland between the mercantile and landed inte- 
re{t, whofe ill grounded contentions have oc- 
éafioned much harm to the nation—A jea- 
Voufy which, although ‘now abated, is not yet 


& 


quite extinguitthed, 
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It deferves alfo to be noted that the 
fame principles of ariitocracy that pre- 
vailed through other parts of the king- 
dom were adopted here. A certain 
fum was voluntarily granted by a city, 
the magiftrates of which might levy it in 
what manner they faw fit, from the 
lower orders of their citizens, without a- 


ny controul from the general laws of 


the land. ‘The liberty of individuals 
feems to have been as yet an object be- 
neath the attention of the legiflature. 
But althqugh the crown was thus at 
liberty to tax the burghs at pleafure+, 
without the fmalleft oppofition from the 
barons, yet as various new cafes occur- 
red in the courfe of ages, that had not 
been forefeen by the original fettlers of 
the feudal fyftem, and confequently had 
not been provided for in the original 
compact between the king and barons, 
thefe furnifhed caufe for contefts and, 
much bloodfhed in future times. A- 
mong thefe, the moft confiderable was 
the duties that might be drawn for im- 
porting or exporting mercantile com- 
modities: the right of levying which 


was often claimed by the crown, while — 


it was as violently oppofed by the ba- 
rons; a claim, which notwithftanding: 


the moft authentic charters, and other’ 


public folemn deeds, was never finally 


fettled till the happy revolution—the- 


true era of Britifh liberty. 

It would be tedious and unneceffary 
here to trace the gradual! fteps by which 
the Britifh parliament affumed its pre- 
fent form. It is fufficient to obferve,. 
that the above is a fair and impartial ac: 
count of the real origin of all that part’ 


of the conftitution that can claim the 
title of reprefentatives of any fort ; and}, 


as thele reprefentatives are elected at this 
day in the very fame manner as is above 
reprefented, it appears that all the houfe 
of commons, excepting the few bur- 
gefies, are really reprefentatives of the 
antient order of darons, and not of the 


f It is obvidus that the free gift of the ba- 
rops an{wered pretty much the fame purpofe 
as. the general land-tax. It was intended as a 
general affeflment on all perfons poffeffing 
property; the free gift of the burghs was 
therefore intended to make that affeffment ex- 
tend to the inhabitants of thefe, as well as the 
inhabitants of the country, the fubjeéts of the 
barons. 
ke viewed in a very different light by the ba- 
roms, _ ; 


rg. 


The taxes after-mentioned came to. 


k 


people; nine-tenths of whom neither 
now have, nor ever had one fingle re- 
prefentative in parliament, nor gave their 
affent to any law whatever. Thofe, 
therefore, who contend that the liber- 
ties of Britifh fubjects depend upon 
their giving their affent, by means of 
their reprefentatives, to all the laws by 
which they are bound, are guilty of a 
like abfurdity with thofe who celebrate, 
in fuch pompous ftrains, the bravery 
and difinterefied efforts of thofe bold ba- 
rons, who forced the king to grant a 
charter of liberties to the people. ‘Thefe 
barons indeed did force, by that means, 
a charter of liberties for themfelves and 
their own order, to tranfmit to their 
pofterity, unimpaired, that grand fyftem 
ef ariftocratic independence, which ena- 
bled them to govern their own vaflals 


without controul; but it was not till. 


commerce introduced riches among the 


lower ranks of people, which gradually 


fapped the foundations of that ariftocra- 
ey, that the firft dawnings of real liber- 
ty appeared in this country. The fame 
fyftem of reprefentation that now takes 
place had prevailed, without any altera- 
‘tion, for many ages before thefe dawn- 
ings of liberty appeared. ‘This circum- 
fiance, therefore, in itfelf cannot be ac- 
counted the great fource of our liberties. 
We were flaves long after we enjoyed it, 
and might have been fo ftill, but for 
other caufes that deferve to be more 
particularly attended to. 
Iam fufficiently aware that it will be 


objected tome, that although Britain does. 


not indeed enjoy a perfect, or a dired re-~ 
prefentation of all orders of its people, 
ftill they are effectively reprefented, be- 
eaufe its legiflators cannot tax (for this 
is the great article of legiflation moft 
ftrenuoufly contended for) the people 


‘without involving themfelves in the ef- 


fets of this taxation. They are all 
members of one community, and the in- 
tereft of every individual is affected by 
the ftate of the whole. Should the peo- 
ple, therefore, be oppreffed, the legifla- 
tors would fuffer with them; therefore it 
is inferred that the people are fafe un- 


der a legiflation in thefe circumftances. | 


This, if I miftake not, is the true 
meaning of the defination of effective re- 
prefentation given by Urbanus. “ This,” 
fays he, ‘I call an effective reprefen- 
tation, when thus it becomes impoffible 
for one part of the community to 
purfue meafures in any capital point 
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injurious to another, without involving 
themfelves, and feeling the zm:mediate or 
more remote confequences.’? As much 
{trefs feems to be laid upon this kind of 
effective reprefentation, I fhall be at 
fome pains to trace its nature, and to 
point out the confequences that muft be 
drawn from this fyftem of reafoning. 

The advocates for this fyftem feem 
to form an opinion of mankind very dif- 
ferent from that which I have been o- 
bliged to adopt, by a careful attention to 
fuch facts as have come within the- 
reach of my obfervation : for fo far am I 
from thinking that mankind are univer- 
fally difpofed to forego a prefent plea- 
fure, or an immediate advantage tothem- 
felves, when it is probable that, by graf- 
ping at that advantage, they or. their 
heirs may, at fome difant period, fuffer a 
greater inconvenience which they might 
avoid by foregoing it, that, it appears ta 
me, if there are any men who can pro- 
perly compute the real difference be- 
tween two benefits, the one immediate 
and certain, the other diftant and con- 
tingent, the number is extremely fmall ; 
fo that if our hberties were to reft on 
this foundation alone, would fuppofe 
they were in a tottering condition in- 
HeCde. wa: 

I fhall endeavour to bring this reafon- 
ing more home by a familiar example, 
Every reafonable perfon will readily al- 
low,that a proprietor of land is very mae 
terially interefted in the fuccefs and 
profperity of the tenants on his eftate. 
If thefe are rich and flourifhing, they 
will be enabled to improve their ground, 
and make it yield crops in many cafes 
of ten times the value it would yield if. 
they were involved in mifery. In the 
one cafe, the proprietor can draw but a. 
fcanty and precarious pittance from a 
few wretches who are incapable of any 
fort of exertion, and in danger of totally 
deferting a part of the country where 
they have few enjoyments, and thus 
leaving the proprietor or his defcen- 
dants in poffeffion of a defart wafte of 
no fort of value. In the other cafe, al- 
though they beftow upon the proprietor 
only amoderate hare of their own profits, 
his revenues will be large, and his patri- . 
mony continually increafing in value. 
It is therefore in a very high degree the. 
intereft of every proprietor not to op- 
prefs his tenants by exacting very high 
rents, or otherwife harraffing them, fo as 
to deprefs their {pirits, and render their 


| 
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efforts feeble; Ars intereft is evidently 
connected with their’s; fo that he cannot 
opprefs them without hurting himfelf or 
his heirs. But will Urbanus ferioufiy 
affert, that the majority of the landhol- 
ders. in Britain, or of thofe of his own 
acquaintance, act in this particular as if 
they were influenced by thefe prudent 
and humane confiderations? If he fhall 
fay that too many of them do not—is 
not the inference plain? Is it to be ex- 
pected that mankind, in private life, 
where their own intereft is more imme- 
diately concerned in the diftant confe- 
quences of fuch councils, and not more 
nearly interefted by the prefent advan- 
tages, will be lefs prudent and equitable 
to thofe under their fway than legifla- 
tors will be, whofe intereft 1s only even- 


tually affected by the miiery of the peo-. 


ple, but whofe purfes may be immedi- 
ately filled with their tpoils. This, 
however, mult be fuppofed, before we 
can reft fatisfied that our liberties are ef- 
fectually fecured by that kind of efedive 
reprefentation which Britain enjoys. 

Let us now extend our views a little 
farther, and fee what effect this kind of 
effeFive reprefentation produces in other 
ftates that enjoy it. 

Of all the kingdoms in Europe, Pos 


land is that which has longeft adhered to 
her feudal inftitutions, and yet main- 

tains its liberties in this refpect more 

perfeétly than almoft any other has done’ 


within the records of certain hiftory. 


) Her nobles are at this hour very muchin 
the fame ftate our barons wifhed to be 
_ placed in at the famous treaty of Runy- 


mede, with this difference however in 


favour of the former, that they fill re- 
_ tain the privilege of electing their own 


kings, which the Englifh barons had 


| long before that period renounced. 


Nor does this feem to be a fmall facri- 
fice made by the Englifh barons, or a 


_ reafonable conceffion, were we to argte 
onthe principles of natural liberty, or 


political prudence obtained from /pecula- 
| tive reafoning. For nothing would feem 
to be more abfurd than to allow an in- 
fant, or a perfon deflitute of genius or 


political talents, to occupy the poft of 
the firft importance in the ftate, which 
all thofe who make the crown hereditary 
-muft naturally expec: may _ happen. 
Nor does it feem either equitable or 
prudent, that a bedy of men who ar all 
equal, and who have all an equal right to 
that. fupreme honour, fhould diveit 
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themfelves and their heirs of that inva. 
luable privilege, and, by vefting it per- 
petually in another family, raife it to 
luch a height as to put their own rights 
and privileges in danger of being over- 
turned by the overgrown power of this 
family that they thus exalt to royalty. 

Such feéms to have been the reafoning 
of the Poles, and they have preferved 
the form of their government unadulte- 
rated. Their king is elective, and thus 
they run no rife of ever having aa impro= 
per one: their people, the very loqve/f in- 
dividuals of the flate, are free; becaufe 
no one can tax them without the confent 
of their own effecive reprefentatives in 
the general legiflative council of the nae 
tion; for no one will deny that the no- 
bles of Poland, and the loweft orders of 
the people, are all ‘* members of one 
community, governed by ene contimon 
political law, and having one common ia= 
tereft, which necefiarily produces one 
common fecurity, no lefs efectual in fa& 
than if every individual had aright to 
vote *,”? 

Such, O Britons! is the nature of that 
liberty in which you are perpetually fe- 
cured by means of your effedfive repre= 
fentation in parliament. f 


* Excerpts from the Magna Charta of the Poles 


Ubis fo much boafted Polifh liberty is pro- 
perly limited to the nobles only 3 for they 
have the power of life and death over their 
vaffals, who on that account groan under an 
oppreffive vaflalage, or rather flavery. Every 
nobleman is abfoluce lord of his eftates; fothat 
the king can require no fubfidy from him, 
nor is he obliged to maintain or find quarter 
for any foldiers. Ifa foreigner dies on a no- 
bleman’s eftate in Poland without leaving any 
heirs, his effects fall te the lord of the manor 
as an efcheat 3 bur, on the demifé of a noble- 
man without heirs, his eftate docs not cftheat 
to the king, whil(tihere are any perfons living 
who are related in the cighth degree from the 
deceafed: and if a nobleman dies withone 
heirs, or any fuch relations, the king cannot 
appropriate his eftate to, himfelf, but is obli- 
ged to beftow it upon fome other nobleman of 
merit. The houfe of a nobleman isa fecure 
afylum for perfons who have committed any 
crime, for none muft prefume to take them 
from thence by force. The judges in the 
towns dare not caufe a nobleman’s vafTal to he 
arr f{ted, or his cffccts to be itized. 


the corn, cattle, &e. which they fend out of 
the country for fale, “They have alfo the li- 
berty of working any mince or falt-works on 
their eftates. No mogiltrate, nor cven the 


Noble-_ 
men and their vaffils pay no toll or duty for 


| 
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Thope f thal! not be here accufed of 
drawing an inference that the reafoning 
of Urbanus, and others who harp upon 
this ftring of efe4ive reprefentation, will 
not juftly authorife; and I car hardly 
think that any one will be fo blind as to 
obje& to me here, that the Poles have no 
elected members at their diet, and that 
therefore we cannot compare them with 
the reprefentatives of our barons; for 
furely onr liberties would not be lefs fe- 
cure if all the voters for knights to ferve 
in parliament were intitled to fit there 
themfelves inftead of their reprefenta- 
tives, which is the cafe with Poland. 
Their people therefore, if the above reas 
foning is juft, are as effectually reprefen- 
ted at the diets a3 ours are in parlia- 
ments and if we enjoy valuable liberties, 
while they are tlie mioft abject flaves, it 
is not becaufe the intereft of the nobles 
in the one cafe is not as naturally and 
neceflarily connected with the people, as 
fhat of our reprefentatives in patliament 
is with what may he properly called the 
people in Britain, but becanfe we are pof- 
feffed of other advantages, altogether in- 
dependent of reprefentation, that infure 
our liberties to us. 

Indeed this doctrine of effective re- 
prefentation is in itfelf fo abfurd, and 
fhe inferences that may naturally be 
drawn from it are fo truly ridiculous, 
that it requires fome effort in a man, who 
ts himfelf ferious; to perfuade himfelf 


king himfelf, can canfe a nobleman to be ar- 
refted, withoat fignifying the crime he is 
guilty of, and a previous citation—anlefs he 
be a robber, and have been three times im- 
peached by his afi»ciates, or be furprifed in a- 
ny crime ip/o fatto, or, laftly, wher he cannot, 
or will not put ia bail, A nobleman is fub- 
jet to none but the king: however, he is not 
obliged fo appear before his majefty out of 
the kingdom, when cited on any caute, unlefs 
#t be to the royal treatury, but muit be judged 
in Poland. All ecclefiaftical dignitics and 
civil polts in this kingdom, are to be held on- 
ly by the nobility. None bat noblemen are 
qualified to be proprictors of eftates, except 
the burghers of the cities of Thorn, Cracow, 
Wilna, Lemberg, and Lublin,who have the pri- 
vileges of purchaftne lands. Any nobleman 
may purchafe a houte, and live in acity or 
town, but he mutt then fubmit to ferve muni- 
cipal offices; and if he is concerned in trade 
er commerce, he forfeits the privileges of a 
noble Poles Every nobleman has a vote in 


- the ele€tion of a king, and is even qualitied te 


wear the crown, if he be faifed to it by the 
tree choice of the refYof the nobility,, All 
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that any man who had reafoned even in 
a curfory manner, could bring himfelf to 
adopt the doctrine in good earneft. But 
when the mind is once put into a cer- 
tain train, it runs on of itfelf, and the 
underftanding is not at leifure to attend 
to all the circumftances that it ought to 
obferve: but as nothing can be more 
prejudicial to truth, or has a greater ef- 
fect in impofing on the minds of inatten- 
tive readers, than theie vague and indefi- 
nite phrafes, it becomes neceffary to ex- 
pofe them.—On this account I think it 
incumbent on me to purfue this fubje@a 
little farther. Dey ee 

If we can fay that any nation, or part 
of a nation, is efeively reprefented in 
the fupreme fovereignty of the ftate, and 
that their liberties are effectually fe- 
cured, if thefe people and the legiflature, 
whatever they be, are all members of 
one community, &c. and where no mea- 
fures of importance can be adopted by 
the fovereignty with refpect to the other 
claffes of the people, the confequences 
of which will not be felt by them either 
immediately or more remotely ; it would 
be no unreafonable itretch of fancy to 
fay, that, according to this definition, 
there perhaps never was, or ever will be 
a government in which the people were 
not free ; for I do not think it poffible to 
fuppofe a cafe in which the perfon or 
perfons who hold the fupreme authority 
are not of the fame community + with the. 
civil caufes relating to the nobility are tried in 
the provincial courts of fudicature ; but if a 
nobleman commence a fuit, with the farmers 
of the royal demétnes, a commiflarial court is 
y pointed to terminate the difpute. — Buching’s 
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itoue other privileges, the nobility here 


. (this is in Courland, an independent province 


of Poland) have an unlimited power over their 
vaflals, which extends even to life and death ; 
but before they can punifh a vaffal with 
death, they are obliged to hold a regular 
court under a penalty of one hundred florins 
(¢l..26s. Gd. Sterl. hence the price of a vaf- 
fal’s head is the above fum). Hence the re- 
{pect the peafants thew their lords rifes al- 
mo(t to adoration; and whatever property 
thefe arbitrary lords require, the wretched 
vaffals are obliged to give up, and immedi- 


ately obey their commands witheut making 


any remonftrances.— Ibid. 

+ I am aware of the ufe that is intended to 
be made of this phrafe, the fame community; 1 
will therefore alk, What is 2 community? Ts it 
not a body of men united under one confede- 
racy or government, and fubjected to one fyf-. 
tem of laws? — | ' be 


people they govern, and muft in fome 
near OY remote way be affected by the 
proiperity or adverfity of the ftate—in 
which fenfe, the moft abfolute fovereign 
that ever fat upon a throne might be 
{tiled the effedive reprefentative of the 
whole people ; for whether he himfelf 
may fee it or not, his real intereft is un- 
doubtedly conneéted with the profperity 
ef his people. 

fam fully fenfible that this could ne- 
ver be meant to be afferted by any fober 


| perfon; but if it cannot be inferred 


from the definition above given, I do 


q not underftand it, and I beg that the 
§ precife point may be fpecified where ef- 


fective reprefentation ends, and tyranny 
begins, 

The refult of the whole of this tedious 
inveftigation is, That the phrafe effedive 
reprefentation muft be abandoned as inde- 
finite and abfurd, calculated only to a- 
mufe the fpeculative, or mifiead the ig- 


_morant; that a very great majority of. 
| the common people in Britain never 
| wereé@reprefented in parliament, nor ever 
| gave their affent in one way or other to 
| any of the laws to which they are fubjec- 
ted; that neverthelefs it is in general, 


believed, that thefe people enjoy as great 
a thare of political liberty as any others 
under the fun ;—TIf this is fo, the necef- 
fary inference is, that reprefentation in 


the legiflative council of the nation does 


not conftitute the effence of political li- 


_ berty. 


I might here finifh thefe remarks on 


If the fubject of reprefentation, having really 
| difcuffed all that relates to it in the Bri- 


tifh conftitution: but as it is of impor- 
tance fer the inhabitants of this free 
ftate to have a diftinct idea of every cir- 
cumftance relating to this delicate fub- 


ject, which is fo often employed by the 


artful to impofe upon the ignorant and 
well-intentioned members of the fate, I 


-cannot be too particular in developing 


every circumftance that relates to it. 
It may poffibly be objected, that al- 
though it fhould be allowed that the 


/members of the houfe of commons are 


not in good earneft reprefentatives of 
the commons of Great Britain, and al- 


though it be granted that all the lower 
Ia ranks of people neither have nor ever 
|had any reprefentatives in parliament, 


this only proves that our political liber- 
ty is not compleat, and that this faulty 


Breprefentation is a defe@ which ought 


to be remedied, if ever we hope to attain 
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the higheft degree of freedom that a na- 
tion can ever wifh to enjoy. Let us ex- 
amine if this fentiment is well founded 
or not. ; 

As the parliament conftitutes the fue 
preme legiflative council ef the nation, 
which is authorifed to judge of the fit- 
nefs of thofe laws that are to be binding 
on the community at large, the qualities 
moft necefflary for thefe fenators to be 
poffefied of, are found judgment, exten- 
five knowledge, liberal principles, and 
enlarged views of political matters,—fo 
asio be able to comprehend not only 
the immediate effets of any propofed 
law. upon every different clafs of citizens 
of the fate, but alfo to forefee its more 
remote influence on the manners and 
difpofitions o¥ the inhabitants s—incor- 
ruptible integrity, firm and undaunted 
refolution, boldly to maintain the truth 
on alloccafions againft any oppofition, 
and a heart warmed with benevolence 
to mankind in genera], that difdains to 
favour any particular fect or order of ci- 
tizens above another, but with a rigid 
impartiality diftributes juftice to all, 
without favour or prejudice, from the 
king upon the throne to the beggar on 
the dunghill. | 

Thefe are the principal qualifications 
that we ought to wifh thofe to poffefs 
who are exalted to the honour of be- 
coming the legiflators of a free ftate. 
That mode of election, therefore, will 
be the beft, which in all human probabi- 
lity is moit likely to exalt the greatest 
number of men poffefiing thefe qualifica- 
tions, to this important office. } 

Now Talk any unprejudiced perfon, 
Whether he thinks that a number of in- 
dependent gentlemen, who are to give 
their fuffrages for one of their own num- 
ber whom ¢ach of them is perfonally ace 
quainted with, will be moft likely to 
judge properly of the qualifications of a 
perfon to ferve in parliament, or an ime 
menfe multitude of common people, 
who can neither know what are the pro- 
per qualifications that ought to recom- 
mend a candidate to their notice, nor ta 
judge with the fmaileft appearance of 
impartiality which of thefe candidates is 
poffefled of thefe qualities in the higheft 
degree? The cafe needs but to be fairly 
ftated to obtain a definitive anfwer: but 
if a ftronger proof were wanted, the ex- 
perience of what happens daily with re- 
gard to the Englifh burghs would be 
more than fuflicient to anfwer this pur- 
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pofe. Ido not expect that any fet of 
voters hall be altogether unbiaffed in all 
cafes by finifter motives ; ai} that can be 
expected in human affairs, is, of two evils 
to chufe the leaft. 

ia the above cafe I have fuppofed that 
voters of both kinds are to have the 
fame liberty the prefent voters have, of 
chufing people in independent circum- 
frances; but were we to have recourfe 
to the primitive natural idea of reprefen- 
tation—that is, that every order of citi- 
zens in the ftate fhould fend certain re- 
prefentatives chofen from among them- 
felves, Who being made acquainted with 
“the peculiar wants of their own clafs of 
citizens, atic being inftruéed by their 
conftituents as to their fentiments on €- 
very particular that regarded themfelves, 
fhould have it in charge to watch over 
the fafety and welfare of that particular 
clafs of citizens to which they feverally 
belonged, to pramote every Jaw that 
promifedsto be beneficial to them, and 
to oppofe every thing that was hurtful, 
and in this manner to be the legal guar- 
dians and reprefentatives of that clafs of 
people in the true and. unequivocal fenfe 
of the word; fuch“were the reprefen- 
tatives of the burghs already mentioned 


_at the beginning, when they were paid 


for their fervices by their conftituents, 
and before bribery and corruption had 
begun to take place—As to that article, 
jet us examine what would be the refult 
with refpect to the liberty of the lower 
ranks of people, | 

The firt idea that prefents itfelf when 
we furvey a fet of reprefentatives in 
thefe circumftances is, that being nece!- 
farily perfons of jow rank, whofe ecuca- 
tion mutt of courfe be narrow and con- 


fined, they woyld be incapable cf form- 


ing a proper judgment of the benefit or 
hurt that would fefalt from any law that 
fhould be propofed for their fuffrages, 
and therefore might be eafily impofed 
on by artful men to pafsiniqnitons laws, 
or by their own ignorance might pals o- 
thers that were riciculous and aviurd, 
dote of a bailie that had been newly ¢€- 
jeéted into that office in one of the royal 
urghs in Scotland, who might probably 
have been one of the reprefentatives in 
parliament hdd this’ method of ‘eleéting 
fill continued in force. Full of thé imé 
ortance of his new dignity, he propo- 

ed, like many other equally perfect pa- 


Jremember to have ‘heard ‘an anece 


triots, to reform all the abufes of the go- 


yernment of that burgh that had honou- 
red bim with their fuffrages. When a 
private individual, he had felt that the 
malt-tax was a very heavy burden on 
the lieges, and therefore he moved in 
full council, that an ad might be made 
by the provoit and other bailies to abo- 
lifh that heavy tax on the town, or at 
leaft to moderate it greatly. —Could we 
expeét, that in his f{upreme capacity he 
wold have acted with greater confiften- 
cy: 

‘Another inconvenience that would 
be immediately felt from fuch a fyi- 
tem of reprefentation, would be the 
ereat facility of corrupting the repre- 
fentatives. Men who are poor are 
more liable to temptations in this way 
than others; men who do not pique 
themfelves upon principles of honour, 
will be lefs fcrupulous in this refpect 
than others, This is fo plain as to need 
noilluftration, = 

But let us for a moment fuppofe that 
heaven fhould work a miracle, and keep 
them all untainted by corruption, ff the 
reprefentation was compleat, every order 
of men muft have diftinct reprefentatives 
for therafelves, like the corporations in 
the royal burghs-~taylors, fhoe-makers, 
fmiths, carpenters, farmers, failors, mer- 
chants, and fo on, through the whole or- 
der of crafts and artizans, each of 
whom thould go to the fupreme affem- 
bly with a firm intention to oppofe every 
bill that could hurt his craft, and to for- 
ward every one that could promote it, 
Here, then, we are prefented with an af- 
fembly of narrow-minded telfiih zealots 
at enmity with one another, incapable 
by that very circumftance either of fer- 
ving their’ conftituents, or benefiting 
their country. For, fuppofing a bill was 
propofed that was materially to affect 
the taylors, the whole band of reprefen- 
tatives of this clais, it may be fuppofed, 
would ftrenuoully oppote it with: all 
their might: but as the weavers, ihoe- 
makers, &c. and ail the others would 
think’ what was got from the taylors 
would be faved from themfelves, they 
would as keenly promote it, fo that the 
bill muft pats by a great majority; and 
in the fame manner muft every other 
thonéy bill be paffed, if a majority of 
votes determined it, © 5) . 
» Butthe idea is fo abfurd of conveening 
fuch an affembly forthe purpofe of legifla- 


tion, that I ought to beg pardon of the | 


reader for fesioully offering to Show the 
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hurtful confequences that muft refult 
from fuch a fpecies of liberty as fome 
| ‘modern patriots contend for. At a fu- 
perficial glance their fyftem feems beau- 
tiful and well proportioned ; when it is 
nearly examined, it appears beyond ima- 
gination ridiculous and abfurd. 

I fhall not detain the reader longer on 
this fubject but barely to obferve, that 
' an Sweden the people are poffetled of 
' the power of chufing reprefentatives 
more nearly in this manner than in any 
other country; for there theregis a dif- 
tind clafs in the legiflative council for 
| the peafants, and another for the arti- 
_-gans. Every one knows with what faci- 
lity thefe réprefentatives made a furren- 
der of the whole liberties of themfelvesand 
their conftituents to their prince.—Such 
a canduct might naturally have been ex- 
pected from fuch a fenate. 

Such then, O my countrymen! are 
the confequences that you might hope 
to reap from that perfec reprefentation 
of all ranks of people in the fupreme le- 
‘giflative council of the nation, that is 
held forth to you as the only true ftan- 
dard of actual freedom. 

IT have thus, Sir, been at more than 
ordinary pains to inveftigate the nature 
and tendency of the popular doétrine of 
reprefentation in every point of view, 
-owith all the coolnefs and impartiality 
-»poflible. Upon the whole, I hope it 
wiil be allowed, that if I have demon- 
ftrated that the commons, by which I 
-may be underftood thofe ranks of peo- 
ple who are not pofleffed of landed pro- 
perty, are not, nor ever were really re- 
prefented in the Britifh parliament *, 
and. that the term effective repretentation 
isa phantom of imagination which can 
have no influence in preferving the free- 
dom of any political fociety; it muft fol- 
low, that by far the greater part of the 
inhabitants of Britain are fubjected to 
taxes to which neither they nor their re- 
prefentatives ever gave their confent ; 
-and hence, that the celebrated do¢trine 
of taxation being infeparable from re- 
prefentationin a free ftate, with all the 
confequences that are derived from it, 


* According to the idea of ftrit reprefen- 
ta.ion, it mult be allowed that the burgeffes 
in parliament are not true reprefentatiyes of 
the burghs, as thefe are often men who have 
no fort of conneétion with thefe burghs, and 
are not fo much as perfonally acquainted 
with one member of the community they re- 
prefent, | 
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muft fall to the ground—if Britain be al- 
lowed to be a free ftate. 

Again: If it be allowed that the fub- 
jects of Britain were reprefented in par- 
liament many hundred years ago exadtly 
in the fame manner as they are at this 
day, which it is prefumed cannot be de- 
nied by any confiderate perfon; and if it 
be allowed that, during that period, 
princes have fat upon the throne who 
were as abfolute lords over the lives and 
property of their fubjects as any pcten- 
tate in Europe at this day; ‘and if the 
parliaments of thefe princes were the 
tervile tools of the fovereign, by means 
of whom he more effectually eftablithed 
his arbitrary fway, which will be denied 
by none who are acquainted with the 
hiftory of their country,—it mutt follow, 
that the liberties we enjoy at prefent 
are not derived to us from the kind of 
reprefentation we poflefs, but muft arife 
from fome other principle that has not 
been yet explained. 

And, finally, if facts are to be trufted, 
or the reafoning above can be relied on 
as juft, it muft be allowed, that were the 
lower orders of people more perfectly 
reprefented in parliament, our liberties 
would be much lefs perfect, and the 
continuance of it much more précarious 
than at prefent. : 

Y am fufficiently aware, that the con- 
clufions Ihave been obliged to draw 
from this accurate inveftigation of the 
fubject of reprefentation, are fo diredtlly 
contrary to the general opinion on that 
fubject, as will be apt to make many of 
your readers imagine I have been at pains 
to difguiie circumftances with a view to 
make them correfpond with fome favon- 
rite theory of my own,—a kind of de- 
ception too common in party difputes. 
I flatter myfelf, however, that thofe whe 
take the trouble to attend with care to 
thefe arguments, will eafily fee that this 
is not the cafe ; and I fhall be glad if any 
one who perceives any fallacy of argu- 
ment, or mifreprefentation of fact, will 
take the trouble of pointing them ont, 
that the errors arifing from thefe may be 
corrected. But as I undertook this ef-. 


fay with a view to difcover the truth, if. 


ofiible, I am determined to follow that 
where-ever it may lead, without regard 
to perfons of any fort, and without any 
deference to vulgar prejudices, however 
they may: have been fanétified by 
length of time, or other cireumftances. 
What has probably contributed greats 
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ly to miflead the inhabitants of Britain 
in this particular, has been the manner 
in which the members of the lower 
houfe of commons are elected. The 
jaw dnd cuftom of the country has or- 
dered that thefe fhall be chofen by a 
certain body of men, difperfed through- 
out the whole kingdom. This has {fo 
much the appearance of an election of a 
deputy by any other community to ac 
anftead of the whole en any particular 
occafion, having powers for that pur- 
pofe, and particular inftructions by which 
he thould govern himfelf, that people 
have naturally fallen into the idea, that 
the perfon fo chofen is actually fuch a de- 
puty, or, in other words, the real repre- 


- dentative of that particular community. | 


This, however, is not the cafe. The 
conftitution of this country has vefted 
the fupreme legiflative power ina cer- 
tain number of the members of the 
community, a large proportion of which 
perfons are only vefted with that autho- 
rity for alimited time; and the fame 
law has declared, that when that power 


is at an end, a certain clafs of the citi- 
- gens fhall be authorifed to eleé&t new 


aebets in the ftead of the old. 

It does not follow, that thefe mem- 
bers of the council are the reprefenta- 
tives of the electors, no more than it 
follows, that the emperor of Germany 
is the reprefentative of the different elec- 
toral princes, the Pope of the college of 
cardinals, or any other magiftrate what- 
ever, of the body of the people who are 
authorifed te nominate him. All that can 
be {aid of thefe cafes is, that certain of- 
fices have been judged neceflary for the 
good government of thefe different 
countries, the perfons who fill which 
are vefted with certain privileges and 
powers, and that fome particular clafs of 


.perfons in the ftate have the exclufive 
privilege .of nominating who thail be 


appointed to exercife this office. 

When the order of reprefentatives for 
knights atid bur gefles was firft infiituted, 
it is probable they were deputies, or re- 
prefentatives in the firi@ and /itera/ fenfe 
of the word. Their fole bufineis was 
to grant fupplies in the name of the 
communities who chofe them, and they 
were probably fully inftructed. by their 
conflituents as to this particular, and 
exprefsly limited by them as to the real 
amount of the fupplies to be granted by 
each, which they could on no account 
exceed. 
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But as the ideas of political jurifpru- 
dence began to be developed, it was 
found neceflary that thefe, in concur- 
rence with the other orders of the ftate, 
thould be vefted with a fupreme legiflative 
power, which fhould be binding on the 
whole community in all cafes. Thefe 
were then not only to impofe taxes on 
their ow particular conffituents, but to e- 
nact Jaws to anfwer all emergencies that 
fhoudd occur, From this time they 
could no longer be confidered as the a- 
gents or deputies of a particular fet of 
men, nee to their controul, but as 
free agents, who were authorifed to de- 
hberate, and to act with perfect freedom 
in all cafes, according tothe belt of their 
judgment, being fubjected only to thofe 
great and immutable laws of the com- 
munity which had prefcribed invariable 
bounds to the authority of the feveral 
ruling powers of the ftate.- 

This being the cafe, nothing could be 
productive of worfe confequences than 
for our members of parliament to coenfi- 
der themfelyes as deputies for certain 
diftri@s, whofe intereft they were bound 
in duty to promote, even at the ex- 
pence of other parts of the country. 
Thefe are, if you pleafe, reprefentatives 
of the ftate at large ; not only their own 
conftituents, but every individual mem- 
ber of the community intrufting into 
their hands, and the other ruling powers 
of ihe ftate, every thing that relates. to 
their political welfare, under fuch res 
ftraints and reftrictions as the commu- 
nity at large in their great wifdom have 

thought fit to impofe. On thefe ac- 
counts, there can be no doubt that 
fhould a member of the Britith fenate 
knowingly and wilfully be aiding in pro- 
curing any advantages for his own parti- 


cular diflriG, or for thofe fet of men 


who elected him to that dignity, to the 

general prejudice of the community, he 

would be guilty of trea/on to the flatey— 

he would betray the. truft repofed in 

him, and ought in juftice to be punifh- 

able for the crime. He is the legiflator 
of the whole community, every member 

of which has an equal right to expeét 
impartial juftice from him as well as 

from any other member of it, and thofe) 
only perform their parts properly in 
this important {phere, who cor<ider it in 
this extended view.—Unhappy would 
it be for Britain, if the majority of thefe 
members fhould ever come to think in a” 
lefs liberal manner. 
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What has probably helped to confirm 
the people in their delufton about repre- 
fentatives and taxation, is the vulgar 
prejudice fo often retailed in converfa- 
tion and writings of almoft every fort, 
that it is the houfe of commons who 
| grant the fupplies for government. No- 
thing can be more falfe than this opinion. 
No law whatever can be ena¢ted in Bri- 
tain without the concurrent voice of all 
_the three members of the legiflature, 
| king, lords, and commons ; nor are the 
| money bills any exception to this general 
rule. Thefe laws are ena¢ted exactly in 
_the fame manner as every other law 
whatever, with this only difference, that 
§ thefe muft originate in the lower houfe, 
an etiquette of no fort of confequence in 
itfelf; for if the commons have a power 
|of putting a negative on any bill that 
‘comes from the other houfe, their power 
of preventing thefe bills from pafling in- 
to lawsis as great as if they fhould re- 
ject them before they went to the houfe 
of peers; and if the peers have a power 
of rejecting any bill that comes from the 
houfe of commons, they have furely as 
much power over them as if they had o- 
riginated in their own houfe. But, as 
the fupplies cannot be granted without 
the concurrence of the houfe of ‘peers, 

te what fhew of juftice can we f2y that 
Wthefe are granted by the commons 
more than any other law? All laws mutt 
Gbe enaded, and all fupplies be equally 
Jeranted by doth houfes of parliament, fo 
that there is here a diitinction without a 
difference. 
9 In fupport of the idea of the members 
of the houfe of commons being real or 
efedive reprefentatives of the people, 
| x that our liberties are fecured chiefly 


Jby this means, it has been afferted, that 
ur reprefentatives cannot impofe taxes 
on any of the members of the commu- 
hity without at the fame time being tax- 
dthemfelves: but this is not true—~ 
here is nothing to hinder them as re- 
prefentatives (were there not other 
checks provided by the conftitution to 
prevent this unjuft exertion of power), 
oimpofe heavy taxes upon one body of 
|Bhe citizens and exeem others 3 nothing 
fo prevent them from freeing themielves 
ud their conftituents from all burdens, 
(ud levying the whole from the people; 

or need we doubt that they would be 

ow to exert this power were they not 


ut by other more powerful bulwarks of 


| ontrouled, not by their conftituents, | 
| 
| 
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our liberty, which the wifdom of our 
forefathers has known to provide for us, 
In fome trivial inftances, they have been 
allowed to exercife this privilege where it 
could be of no importance to the fecirj- 
ty of the other orders of the ftate, as in 


the privilege of getting letters carried’ 


free, and fome other trifling immuni- 
ties ; but in greater matters there are o- 
ther barriers laid in their way, which, it 
is to be hoped, they will never be able 
to furmount. 


Having thus cleared away fome rub- 


bifh that lay in our way, which has been 
often employed to raife a duft to perplex 
thofe who inveftigated this fubjeét, I 
fhall now proceed to endeavour to invef-. 
tigate the nature of thofe particu- 
lars that conftitute the effence of poli- 
tical freedom. ; 


.  THEREts no word,” fays Montef- 
quieu™, “ that has admitted of more 
various fignifications, and has made 
more different impreffions on human 
minds, than that of /iserty. Some have. 
taken it for a facility of depofing a 
perfon on whom they had conferred 2 
tyrannical authority; others for the pow= 
er of -chufing 2 perfon whom they are 


obliged to obey; others for the right of 


bearing arms, and of being thereby en- 
abled.to ufe violence; others for the pri- 
vilege of being governed by a native of 
their own country, or by their own 
laws. A certain nation, for a 
time, thought hberty confifted in the 
privilege of wearing a long beard. Some 
have annexed this name to one form of 
government, in exclufion of others, 
Thofe who hada republican tafte ap- 
plied it to this government; thofe who 
liked a monarchial ftate, gave it to mo- 
narchies. Thus, they all have applied the 
name of liberty to the government moft 
conformable to their own cuftoms and 
inclinations ; and, as tn a republic, peo- 
ple have rot fo conftant and fo prefent a 
view of the inftruments of the evils they 
complain of, and likewife as the laws 
feem there to fpeak more, and the exe- 
cutors of the law lefs, it is generally at- 
tributed to republics, and denied to ma- 
narchies. In fine, as in democracies the 
people feem to do very near whatever 
they pleafe, liberty has been placed in 
this fort of government, and the poqer 
of the people has been confounded with 
their /derty. . 

® Spirit of Laws, Lib. XE. 
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‘¢ But political liberty does not confit 
in an unreftrained freedom. - In govern- 
ments, that is, in focieties directed by 
laws, liberty can confift only in the pow- 
er of doing what we ought to will, and in 
not being conftrained to do what we 
eught not to will. 

“© We muft have continually prefent 
to our minds the difference between 
independence and liberty. Liberty is a 
right of doing whatever the laws permit ; 
and if a citizen could do what they for- 
bid, he would no longer be poffefied of 


liberty, becaufe all his fellow-citizens. 


would have the fame power.”’ 

I have quoted this paflage at large, as 
it contains the opinion of one who will 
not be accufed of favouring tyranny of 
any fort, or of being difpofed to under- 
mine the natural rights of mankind. 
And indeed reafon, without any human 
authority, muft plainly teach every con- 
fiderate perion, that political freedom 
cannot poffibly exift in any ftate where 
an intire fubmiffion to the laws is not ex- 
aGed from, every individual. Thofe, 
therefore, who pretend that every indi- 
vidual has an unalienable right of jud- 
ging of every law, and of oppofing by 


-force of arms fuch as they may think 


improper, maintain a doctrine that is al- 
together incompatible with the exiftence 
of any political fociety, as it totally de- 
ftroys the only band of union by which 
individuals can be connected together, 
and mutual fafety be produced. 

Hence it follows, that in judging of 
the propriety of conduct of any indivi- 
dual, or of any combination of men that 
may be formed iri a civilized ftate, we 
muft have recourfe to the laws of that 
particular ftate, by which all perfons ac- 
cufed of crimes or mifdemeanours muft 
be tried, and acquitted or condemned 
as thefe fhall direét :—For, fhould we al- 
low that any perfon in the ftate could be 
tried and condemned by any other 
means, we would deftroy that fecurity 
that every member in a free ftate ought 
in all cafes t@ enjoy. A man ina well 
governed fociety can be guilty of no 
crime; for which he could with equity. 
be punithed, unlefs he could have known 
and avoided that crime, if he had fo in- 
clined ; but it is impoffible for any man 
to know what isa crime, or what he 
may forfeit by the commifiion of it, ex- 
cent ia fo far as the law has defined and 
afeertained it ;—therefore he that has not 
tranfgreffed the laws of his own native 
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country cannot poffibly be guilty of a 
political fault; and he who tranigrefles 
thefe laws in any one inftance, has been 
guilty of a crime, and ought in juftice to 
fuffer the punifhment that the law has 
inflicted on thofe who have been guilty 
of that tran{greifion. 

It will eafily occtir to the reader, that 
the natural inference to be drawn from 
the premifes is, that, judging of the pre- 
fent American difpute, we muft be 
¥y guided by the Jaws of Great 
Britain, and find the parties acenfed in- 
nocent or guilty, according as they may 
have adhered to, or violated” thefe laws. 


Nor can they, as members of a political ‘ 


fociety, have recourfe to any other crite- 
rion of juftice whatever. 

But although the argument is without 
doubt conclufive, if confidered merely in 
this point of view, without any farther 
explanation, yet, as it has fomewhat the 
appearance of harfhnefs and feverity, to 
reject in fuch a fummary way the ap- 
peals that may be made to the principles 


of natural equity, the original rights of | 


mankind, and many other topics that 
are well calculated to catch the atten- 
tion of the unwary, and to claim the 
warm applaufe of the humane and the 
good, it is proper that we fhould enter 


into the argument a little more minute-. 


ly, that we may have an opportunity of | 


clearing the minds of the inconfiderate 


from prejudices—of diftinguifhing with) 
accuracy the true boundaries between li-~ 


berty and licentioufnefs, and of afferting 
and defending, upon the true bafis of e- 
guity, thofe invaluable privileges that 
we now poffefs—Privileges which, as 
they never were equalled in any other 


ea 


age or country, it behoves us to watch — 


over with the moft jealous circumfpec- 
tion, and not to fuffer ourfelves heed- 
lefsly to abandon either, in compliance 


with the encroachments of power, or. 


the delufive fafcination of fophiftical 
reafoning. 


‘The Romans had imbibed fuch a deep-_ 
rooted averfion to the name of 4ing, that 


no length of time could ever reconcile 
them to it, fo that when they had even 
loft all pretenfions to freedom they 


could not bear to fubmit to one who, 
fhould affume that title, and Auguftus_ 


was obliged to adopt one lefs obnoxious - 


to popular prejudice. in like manner, 


the people in Britain having, after along 
and violent ftrugzele, freed themfelves 
from. the tyrann.c fway of a fet of desp 
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| fpots who wifhed to abafe them to the 


moft abject ftate of flavery, have with 
juftice entertained a moft infuperable a- 


9 verfion at thofe pernicious doctrines in- 
| culcated by the wretched tools of thefe 


tyrannic princes, fo as to entertain an 
abhorrence even at the terms which 


thefe have been obliged to employ. On 


this account, the generous and candid 
mind of a free-born ‘Briton naturally 


takes the alarm at the found of a fapreme 
_ancontroulable power, and, without exe 
/amining minutely where this may be 


lodged, is apt to think that the exercife 
ef fuch a power is altogether inconfif- 


tent with freedom, and therefore ima- 
| gines that he ought to oppote it where- 
ever it may be met with. | 


‘There is fomething fo amiable in the 
fpirit of liberty, and {fo friendly to the ge- 
meral- happinefs of mankind, that ne 
good man can ever be offended at feeing 
it even carried to excels. It is impoi- 


fible for its full influence ever to be felt 
without meeting with thefe amiable ex- 
ceffes on many occafions.—May heaven 
grant that the time be far diftant when 
thefe fhall begin to fubfide! But while 
we'with to cherifh the fpirit of freedom, 
it beheves every calm and difpaflionate 


] perfon gently to moderate thete exceffes, 


have become utelefs or pernicious. 


and to lead the minds of his benevolent 


countrymen back again to the path of 
right reafon and found fenfe, the only 


effedual road to freedom and happinefs 
of every fort. 
On thefe principles, it is fit that every 


man fhould be informed,that no political 
- fociety can poflibly exift without having 


fuch a fupreme and uncontroulable 


power vefted in fome members of the 


community ; fer, as the laws muft be 
binding upen every member of the com- 
munity at all times, and as it is impof- 
fible for any human wifdom to invent a 
fyftem of laws that fhould be proper for 
all orders of fociety on every occafion, 
it becomes necefiary to appoint certain 
members of the community to have the 
{uperintendance of thefe laws, with full 
powers to ena@ fuch as they may from 
time to time fee neceflary for the well- 
‘being of the ftate, and to repeal thofe 
that by a change of circumftances ag 
€= 
ver was there in the world a ftate (avd 


“there never can exift one) in which this 


fupreme uncontroulabie legiflative pow- 
¥ ‘ * oF 

er was not lodged fomeavnere. Different 
ftates have thought proper to veft this in 


he 
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different orders of the citizens, and have 
prefcribed different rules for the exercile 
of it as beft fuited the views or circume 
ftances of the legiflators, or original inha- 
bitants of thefe feveral ftates ; but, with 
whomfoever this power was intrufted, 
their decrees were abfolutely binding on 


every member of the community, nor 


had any one the power of refifling thefe 
decrees, when legally made, without bee 
ing guilty of treafon againft the fate. — 

Our forefathers have thought proper 
to intruft the exercile of this important 
power jointly with the king, lords, and 


commons in parliament. Whether they 


have judged wifely in this refped, is 
perhaps lefs necefiary to be here inqui- 
red into, than to fee upon what condi- 
tions they are intrufted with this exten 
five power. 

There can be no doubt but that, as afl 
political focieties have been inftituted 
for the good of the community at large, 
the aim of every kind of government 
ought to be to proteét and give fecurity 
to every individual of the fates and 
thofe governments that do this m the 
moft perfect manner, beft anfwer the 
purpote for which thefe were inftituted. 
The fafety of the people*, therefore, 
ought in all cafes to be the ultimate aim 
of every law whatever. But as it be- 
comes neceflary in every political fociety 
that power fhould be intrufted fome- 
where, and as it is too natural for thofe 
who are intrufted with authority to wifh 
to extend it beyond its proper bounds, 
and to purfue what may be agreeable to 
themfelves, although it may be hurtful to 
other members of the community, there 
is always danger that the juft rights of 
the lower ranks of people will be facri- 
ficed to the defires of thofe in a higher 
fphere, unlefs they are at all times pre- 
ferved by the moft uninterrupted atten- 
tion, as well as the higheft wifdom, in 
fettling the terms on which they are o- 
riginally intrufted with that authority. 

It has been with a view to obviate 
thefe inconveniencies, that the original 
legiflators, or firft members of every 
community, have divided thefe high of- 

* By the term people muft here he under- 
ftood the community at large, including per- 
fons of ail ranks and conditions whatever. 
Liberty is equally precious to all orders of 
men, and a legifiator who wifhes to fayoug 
one order of citizens more than another, dif- 
covers a narrownefs of foul that renders him 


unworthy ef ye that exalted fations 
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fices of truft among different members 


or orders of the fate, prefcribing parti- 
cular bounds to the jurifdiGtion of each 
which they may in nowife tranfgrefs, 
and often hmiting the time they might 
be in office, eftablifhing rules for the e- 
lection of fucceffors, and adopting other 
contrivances for checking the power and 
limiting the authority of each, fo as to 
prevent them from opprefling the body 
of the people. bgt atid 
_ ‘Thefe original laws of the community 
being once fixed by legiflators autho= 
rifed for that purpote, or by the general 
concurrence and ‘approbation of all or- 
ders in the flate, and having acquired e- 
very fanétion that human authority can 
give them, become a fet of fixed’ and 
immutable laws, which unite the fcat- 
tered independent individuals of which 
the nation confifted into one political 
whole, to which fyitem of laws we in 
modern times have given the appellation 
of the ¢ouffitution of a country, to the 
obfervance of which every individual of 
the ftate is bound by the mot facred 
ties moit ftrictly to adhere ; nor can any 
one who infringes thete in any cafe be 
intitled to any of the benefits that refult 
to that fociety from their political 
union, but is, if/o fads, an outlaw, 
whom every member of the community, 
or all the other members may, and 
ought to refify to the utmoft of their 
DOWEL. H Hjorite gad ce Sanne 
In this manner do the free members of 
a ftate provide for their own fecurity 
and that of their defcendgats: for al- 
though it is abfolutely neceflary that the 
fupreme legiflative authority Shall be in- 
trufied with ‘fome feleét number of the 
citizens, and although the ‘decrees of 
this legiflative council muft be binding 
upon every member of the ftate when - 
gally enaded, yet if the whole, or any 
part of that legiflative council thall af- 
jume powers with which they are not 
vefted by the conftitutjon, they are no 
langer the legiflators of the fate, but u- 
furpers, and therefore all their decrees 
are of none effect. Sa ag Ee ae ie 
It was py tranfgreffing thefe laws that 
the Decemvirs of Rome became a fet of 
arbitrary tyrants, and therefdre the pea« 
ple were juftified for the violent manner 
in which they weré' expelled. The fe 
nate and people of Romé, from particu. 
Jar circumftances, found it neceflary to 
ynveft thefe Decemvirs with.a new and 


-paaccuftomed power, for the fole pur- 
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pofe of compofing a new code of laws,} 
and nothing elfe; but power, as ufual,|, 
begot pride, and all the felfith paffions. 

They affumed to themifelves not only} 
the legiflative, but the executive power, | 
and extended their dominion far beyond]. 
the limits to which they were confined | 
by the original commiffion with which |. 
they were invefted, and became the moft 

infolent fet of tyrants that were ever] 
known to affume dominion over a free | 
flate. At length, however, the fhame- | 
lefs outrage attempted by Appius on | 
Virginia roufed the fpirit of the people, | 


and they hurried them to that deftruc- | 
tion that their crimes had fo juftly me- | 


rited. They had affumed powers con- | 
trary to the law, and had fet themfelves 
above it, fo that it neither was necefiary 
hor expedient to hope for a legal re- 


drels ; they were no longer members of | 


the community, but intruders, who- 


aimed at no leis than the deftrudtion of | 


the ftate, and therefore the law of felf. 
defence gaye every one a right to deftroy 
them. ‘ ee 


Similar to this was the crime of Syila, - 
which he praétifed with better fuccefs at 


an aiter-period in Rome, By the con- 
Hitution of the Roman ftate the fenate 
had a power of nominating, upon ex- 
ed with the moft unlimited authority, 
whom they called a Diéator; but the 
fame conftitution had limited the dura- 
tion of that authority to fix months on- 
ly. Sylla, however, being once invefted, 
with ‘that: authority, found means to 
continue in it for many years, till he at 
length voluntarily refigned it, after ha- 
ving exercifed it with the moft unre- 
{trained ‘cruelty; but Rome was then 
hafténing to deftruction, and was not 
poffefied of that daring fpirit of liberty 
that made all ranks of people yoluntarily 
venture: their lives in defence of the 
wounded conftitution of their country, 
on the prefervation of which all their lie 
berties depended. Sylla retired peace- 
ably into the ftate of a private citizen, 
after being wearied out with murders 
and devaftation, and by his example 


fhowed that Rome was fitted to receive 


a mafter : ‘nor’ was ‘it long before he 
found a fucceflor,—-and that ftate which, 
while it preferved its conftitution invio- 
late, was the aftonifhment aid terror of 
all the world, after it once allowed that 


treme emergencies, a magiitrate endow- _ 


to be infringed, quickly became a fcene © 


of the moft yiolent exceffes of every fort, 


a 
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Which the mind cannot, even at this dif- 
| ppee of time, contemplate without hot- 
ore 
Nor has the conftitution of Great 
Britain been allowed to remain un- 
Jiifturbed; but happily the attempts that 
Ihave been made to ruin it have been hi- 
Bherto oppofed with fuccefs. May we 
Ibeas careful to preferve it inviolate to our 
poferity as our predeceffors have done 
Lo us!—It has been long admitted as one 
of the firit principles of our conflitution, 
hat no municipal law can be enacted 
without the joint concurrence of the 
king, and both houles of parliament. 
The attempt, therefore, that was made 
py the king in the laft century, to levy 
money by his own fole authority, was a 
Hires violation of the conftitution, and 
-hofe patriots who fo ftrenuoufly op- 
bofed it, thowed that they poffeifed the 
true fpirit of liberty, and their names 
Hieferve to be tranimitted to pofterity 
hvith the moit diftinguifhed honours, as 
phe nobleft afferters of freedom, which 
they wifhed to eftablifh upon its only 

Ie foundation—the prefervation of cur 
ealuable contftitution. 

But mark the confequences of being 
pbliged to have recourfe to violent re- 
medies on any -oceafion. Nothing 
Ikould: be more juft or neceffary than 
[this oppofition to the meafures of the 
Heourt. But men were no fooner in the 
| ecnce of making the fupreme magi- 
Itrate fubmit to their demands, than 
they were feized with a like delire of 
| iofat dominion as that which they op- 
Fpofed ; the parliament affumed to it- 
ry an independent dictatorial, autho- 


ity, as contrary to the laws of our con- 
itution as that which was claimed by 

he king, and, by rendering their own 
pfembly perpetual, they as effectually 
be up a tyrainy in this ftate as Sylla did 

n Rome. But happily they were oppo- 
fed by a tyrant as cunning and more 
daring than themfelves, who, after ha+ 
ving made them the tools of his am- 
‘Ibitious defigns, fummarily difperfed 
them; nor was it till after the preju- 
dices of the nation had time to fubfide, 
that fober reafon. began to afiume her 
f{way, and make men of found fenfe per- 
ceive the very,perijous ftate their liber- 
i ties Were In, Ro, Py a well-timed ef- 
Hort, reftiored the government to its for- 
er powers, and vefted, as far as in 
“Ithem lay, every order of the ftate with 
their original conftitutional privileges: 


\l 
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Since, then, the efforts to reftore a 
violated conftitution to its former ftate 
are attended with fo much danger, even 
when conducted with wifdom and dif- 
cretion, it behoves every real friend of 
his country to be extremely attentive in 
obterving the firft deflections of thofe in 
authority towards abiolute fway, and, 
in time, oppofe it by fuch gentle means 
as the conftitution has provided for that 
purpofe ; but on no account ought he 
to attempt to have recourfe to violent 
means of redrefs; till there is the moft 
fatisfactory proofs that the real and ef- 
fential laws of the conftitution have been 
exprefsly violated, and till every other 
poflible mean for obtaining redrefs has 
been tried in vain, and it appears that 
there is no probability that time, ora, 
change of circumftances, will ever pro- — 
duce the defired effect. 

I have been induced to enter into this 
minute explanation of the meaning of 
the word con/fitution, fron: having obfer- 
ved that moft perions who fpeak or 
write upon this fubject have no clear 


idea Of what it means, nor are able to | 


make a diftinction between pafive obe- 
dience and non-refifance to the will of a 
defpots and that intire fubmiffton to the 
laws of the community, which is abfo- 
lutely neceffary for the very exiftence of 
a political foctety. As it is of much 
importance that thofe whofe minds may 
have been warped by prejudices ims 
bibed in early youth, fhould be fet right 
as to this particular, too much pains can 
hardly be taken to render this fubject as 
plain as poffible: | ; 

It appears, then, that in every ftate 
there are two diftingt fets of laws: One 
that relates to the regulating the form of 
government, limiting the number of 
offices of truft belonging to the ftate,; 
prefcribing bounds to the juriidiction of 
each, and, in fhort, regulating the whole 


political ceconomy of the ftate; which. 
{ome philofophers have diftinguifhed by ~~ 


the name of. political law. 
. Theother relates intirely to the diftris. 
bution of equity between man and mans 
and promoting the peace and fafety of 
the individuals of the ftate, which has 
béen diftinguifhed by the hame of civie 
law. 

Itis of the moft primary importance, 
that every one who wilhes to attain a 
difiins idea of political hberty, fhould 
carefully diftinguifh thefe from one ano- 
ther; beeaufe, if this is not done, the 
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mind is conftantly toffed from one ex- 
treme to another, as it can diftinguifh 
no intermediate ftep between unlimited 
fubmifiion to the ruling powers, and 
unreftrained licentiouinefs—both of them 
equally defttructive of genuine freedom. 

A familiar example will beft explain 
the difference between thefe two diffe- 
rent fyftems of laws. 

Let us fuppofe a number of men have 
agreed to afflociate themfelves into a 
community for the improvement of any 
one branch of commerce, or any other 
purpofe whatever. The original mem- 
bers having met and agreed upon the 
general purpofe that was to be aimed at 
by the fociety, either by themfelves, or 


a committee of their number, compofe a_ 


fyftem of regulations—prefcribing rules 
for the good government of the fociety, 
appointing certain governors or others 
to act in name of the whole community, 
giving them fuch difcretionary powers 
for carrying on the bufinefs of the fo- 
ciety, as they, in their own wifdom, 
think moft proper for their well-being 
—limiting the time of their continuing 
in office, and fettling rules for future. e- 
fections, &c. &c.. And after having ap- 
proved of thefe by general confent, and 
publifhed them fo as to. be known by all 
concerned, giving kberty to fuch as 
might chufe to enter into the fociety to 
be admitted upon complying with cer- 


tain conditions prefcribed for that pur- 


pofe, and, freedom to fuch as might 
chufe to withdraw wien they fhould 


find it neceflary, the fociety is perfectly. 


formed, and is an exact pattern im minia- 
ture of the way of inftituting the govern- 
ment of the ftates The fundamental 
rules of the fociety form a fyftem exact- 
ly equivalent to what is denominated 
the conffitution of -a ftate—to which no 
one is by compulfion obliged to accede 5. 
but to which, if he voluntarily enters, or 
¢ontinues a member, he is bound intire- 
ly to adhere-—The director, or gover- 
nors, or thofe intrufted with the ma- 
nagement of the bufinefs, whatever be 
¢heir name, are equivalent to the civil 
tnagiftrates of the ftate, and every rule 
or act of theirsy while they do’ mot 
tranfgrefs the powers originally in- 
¢rufted with them by the conftituent 
rules of the fociety, are equally binding 
upon every yndividual. member of it: 


Nor can any one free himfelf from im-. 


plimeriting thefe acts, however much he 


" raay think himéelf aggrieved by then. 
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If the fundamental rules of the fo- 
ciety have been well digefted, there will 
have been certain checks provided to 
remedy violent diforders ; if it has been 


| 


mjudicioufly planned, or if any mem- | 


ber becomes diffatisfied im any particu- 
lar, or apprehends danger to himfelf 
from his conneétions with.that commu- 
nity, he knows that in a country where 
law and juftice are equally diftributed, 
he muft either abide by thefe confe- 
quences *, or avoid them by prudently 
withdrawing hirafelf in time from that 
fociety: but, if it can be proved, that a- 
ny of thofe intrufted with authority 
have exceeded the bounds prefcribed by 
their origina} inftitution, every member 
can have recourfe upon him, and he will. 
be made liable for all the inconvenien- 


cies that the fociety may have fuffered, 


by thefe tvanfgreffions. 


Such are the plain dictates of reafon | 


and equity, to which every man of 
common fenfe muft yield his affent, and 
fuch as are practifed every day in the or- 
dinary affairs ef life: nor can there be 
any reafon for making a diftinétion be- 
tween thefe ordinary cafes, and the 
more momentous affairs of ftate. They 
differ not but in name and magnitude, 
—in their nature they are effentially the 
fame. By keeping thefe parallel cafes 
continually in view, it will be more eafy 
to form an idea of the fubje@. now 
treated of, than by any other means that 
have occurred to met. 


* We have had in Scotland a very recent 
éxample of this in the fate of a noted foeiety, 
many of .the members of which are now la- 
bouring under fevere hardfhips incurred by 
having been connected with a fociety whofe 
fundamental rules were either not fufficiently 


well digefted, or not ftridtly adhered to. 


f+ Although this example may ferve to con- 
vey a diftingét idea of what is meant by the cone 
fiitution of a country, the parallel between 
fuch a fociety and the government of a ftate 
could aot be carried much farther without. 
leading to error ; becaufe, in a private fociety, 
the fall number of the members, the perfect’ 
knowledge that each of them may be fisppoefed - 
to have of the bufinefs in which they are en= 
gaged, and the controuling power of the laws 
ef the country where fuch @ fociety is formed, 
which can eafily interfere and prevent any 
mifchievous confequences that might arife 
from ufurpation of authority, or difinion a- 
mong the shembers, makea prodigious diffes 
rence between the mode of governing or cor- 
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E could be made in the farft laws of 


Every man who has confidered the 
nature of government, muft allow that 


liberty can only exift in thofe ftates 


where every member of the whole com- 


munity is fabjeéted to the laws in all 


. 


cafes s but were it not for thefe original 


laws of the conftitution, thofe members 
of the fociety who were vefted with a 


power of altering. the municipal laws as 


they faw proper, would be intirely a- 


bove all law, and therefore all the other 
members of the ftate would be flaves to 
their pleafure. pai 

On the other hand, if every fubject of 
the ftate were intitled to refift every law 
duly enacted by the legiflature, when it 
was not intirely confonant with his idea 
of juftice, liberty, dc. nothing but a- 
narchy could prevail in that ftate: the 
will of every man would, in that cafe, 
be the only law,—which is a total anmi- 
hilation of all government. 

It ig therefore juft, that all the ruling 
powers of the ftate fhould be ftrictly o-. 
bliged to adhere to tiie original laws of 
the conftitution. If any one of them 


_tranfgrefs thefe, he ought to be legally 


punifhed ; or, if that fhould become im- 
poffible, hisillegal ufurpations may bejuft- 
ly oppofed by force; but if they adhere to 
thefe rules, every act of theirs’ mult be 
reéting abufes in that, and what can with fafe- 
ty be attempted in @ fovercign ftate. 

To bring the cafes nearer a parallel, it 
would be neceflary to fuppofe that a very great 
majority of the members of the mercantile fo- 
ciety fhould confift of minors and others, to= 
tally incapable of judging of the nature of the 
bufinefs in which they were engaged ; that no 
mode of convening a general council had been 
eftablifhed by their rules ; that no alteration 
their inftitu= 
tion, without the unanimous concurrence of 
every individual concerned in the fociety ; and 
that, if any innovation was made without this 
unanimous confent having been previoufly ob- 
tained, the innovator fhouid be liable to all 
damages that might. enfue from thence, and 
he and his heirs be liable to emdlefs profecu- 
tions by sae member of the fociety, againft 
whofe unceafing attacks the law was able to 
afford no protection. 

Such, it is evident, is nearly the ftate of e- 
very political focisty under the fun. The 
éommon people, who are the bulk of every 
firch fociety, may be jultly compared to mi- 
nors, in civitaffairs. They have been born 
under, or have voluntarily entered themfelves 
as members of the community they are in, the 
inftitutions of which they at lealt tacitly ap- 
prove of. If-thele inftitutions are to beal- 
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binding upon each individual of the, 
ftate, and every one who oppoies thefe 
is, p/o facéo, a rcbel to the ftate, an ene- 
my to the conftitution of his country;. 
and is juftly liable to all the penalties that 
the laws have decreed for that offence. 
But as governments are often inftitu- 
ted by rude and uncivilized nations,, 
their original inftitutions have been in 
many cafes imperfect:. The views of the. 
legiflators have been narrow and con- 
fined, and they have not forefeen, or 
been able to guard againft the various 
inconveniencies to which they, by their 
original, inftitutions,, were fubjected. 
The exercife of the different offices of 
the ftate have been often mcongruoully: 
united,—the boundaries of the jurifdic~ 
diction. of each magiftrate have been un- 
definedi;, the original inftitutions them- 
felves having never been committed te 
writing, or duly promulgated by autho- 
rity, have never been with eertainty 
known by the members of the commu- 
nity ;. all that they had in their ead, is 
certain traditional rules or immemorial 
cuftoms which thofe in authority have 
known how to pervert ;,and, as in thefe 
cafes, itis almoft impoffible for any one 
to perceive exaétly when thele rules 
have been tranfgreffed, the liberties of 
the people have been gradually infrin- 
ged, and the fevered abfolute monar- 
chies that now appear in Europe have 
{fprang up in theiz ftead,—whofe princes 
have all along aimed at confounding to= 
gether the two fpecies of laws above-. 
mentioned, fo as to make the doctrine of 
non-refifiance, {o-jaftly applicable to civit 
law, be extended to the political law— 
A cunning piece of policy, which has 
but too: aniverfally been attended witly 
fuccefs.. 


tered, every individual has a juft right to have 
his own opinion tollowed; and 1f any one. 
{hatl force him to adopt another that he difape 


proves of, that man is but an individual like . 


himfelf, and can have no authority over him, 
fo that he may juftly oppofe it with his whole 


power $ the fociety is virtually diffolved, and - 


he may follow any plan that may appear beft 
to him for eftablithiog another. Hence it 
mutt neceflarily follow, that the ftate will be 
rent into deftrudtive factions. Recourfe can 
be had to no law but that of. the ftrongetft, 
The weak will fabmit only ’till they recover 


{trength to. renew hollilities, and endlefs war. 


and bloodfhed muft be the confeqnence,—The 
hiftory of our forefathers affords us too many 


examples of the juttnefs of thefe obfcryations. 


Happily Great Britain is an exception 
to this gerieral rule: for although, like 
other barbarous nations, her firft inftitu- 
tions were imperfect, in confequence of 
which innumerable contefts have arifen, 
and much blood has been ipilt in endea- 
vouring to fettle the undefined privileges 
of the feveral ruling powers; yet thefe 
very contefts, although extremely perni- 
cious to the nation at the time in their 
immediate effects, by preferving the ipi- 
rit of liberty in the people, which, al- 
though fuppreffed at times, was never 
totally annihilated,—have prevented us 
from ever allowing thefe two fyftems of 
laws from being confounded with one 
another,and enabled us, with a becoming 
fpirit, to refift the attempts that have at 
different times been made to caute the 
people tamely crouch to the rod of 
power. 

It would be along, though not a difa- 
greeble taik to trace the various fteps by 
which our conftitution has gradually e- 
merged from darknefs, and been at 
length matured into that perfect and 
well-proportioned fyftem of which it 
now confiits ; but it is foreign from my 
prefent purpofe. It is enough for me 
here to obferve, that the political law of 
Great Britain was finally fettled, as to 
all the difputable particulars of it, at the 
revolution, and the bill of rights having 
afcertained and de@ared what that law 
is, every member of the community has 
it in his power tobe as fully inftrudted as 


to it, as any other law whatever ; fo that 


all room for difputing about itis at an 
end, and every man is able to judge 
with the utmoft precifion of the legality 
of every ftep taken by any ef the ruling 
powers of the land, if he is at the trouble 
of examining them with an ordinary de- 
gree of attention—An advantage that 
no other nation did ever heretofore en- 
joy in fuch an eminent degree, which is 
attended with confequences the mott fa- 
lutary to the ftate. 

But it is not enough that the law 
fhould be known: it is likewife neceffa- 
ry that means fhould be adopted for en- 
forcing that law,. or for preventing the 
tranfgreffion of it as much as poffible in 
the ordinary courfe of bufinefs; for the ex- 
perience of all nations fufficiently fhows, 
that if the ruling powers have no other 


“check upon them but the refiftance of 


the people to their unjuft decrees, the 
end of that nation is athand. No wife 
man, therefote,;no man who has the 
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_cafe with the Britifh conftitution. 


real liberties of his country at heart, 
would ever with to promote that fpirit 
of turbulence among the people. If the 
conftitution is fo crazy as to admit of no 
other means of faving it on ordinary oc- 
cafionsy it is not worth while to be at the 
trouble of attempting it.—Inevitable 
ruin muft in any cafe enfue. 

This, however, is far from being the 
Like . 
every fublunary thing, it has, no doubt, 
its defects. ‘The members of the ftate 
are, like thofe of other ftates, liable to 
be corrupted—to be fwayed by paffions 
and prejudices on many occafions; to be 
wicked and foolifh ; but the different or- 
ders of the ftate are fo juftly poifed— 
the interefts, the paffions, the very vices 
as well as the virtues of each, are fo 
properly oppofed to one another, that 
they in a great meafure countervail the 
mifchievous effeéts that might naturally: 
be expected to arife from thefe. It has 
beet faid, that the folly of man worketh 

the rightewufnefs of God : perhaps this 
cOuld hardly be better exemplified than 
in the Britifh’ conftitution, as the moft 
{ordid vices to which the human heart is 
liable. are, by a judicious arrangement 
of circumftances, rendered fubfervientto 
the moft beneficial purpofes, and form, 
perhaps, the ftrongeit barrier that could 
be invented again{t the baneful influence 
of thefe very vices. 

At firft fight it would feem, that as. 
the fovereign of Great Britain ean do 
nothing without the advice of his 
council, which is ufually compofed of 
men of the greateft abilities, integrity, 
and extenfive property, indilfcriminately 
chofen from among ail ranks of emi- 
nence in'the kingdom, whofe defcen- 
dants muft be involved in the general 
mifery that would be produced by any 
improper meafure adopted by the 
crown, and who-are, befides, liable fo 
be impeached, and anfwer with their 
lives the confequences of any improper 
advice they may have given,—that the 
fupreme legiflative council, although in 
its corporate capacity (if you'will pers 
mit that phrafe) it is unlimited in its au- 
thority, yet as every member of it, as ari 
individual, is fubjeGled to its decrees, 
and ‘as, moreover, all thofe who confti- 
tute the lower houle of parliament, af- 
ter a few years lofe their rank ef fena- 
tors, and become private citizens again; 
there would be little danger that any 
improper law would be enacted, or any 
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undue exertion of authority permitted, 
‘when thofe who were obliged to concur 
in it have fuch powerful reafons to pre- 
vent them. 

But the fenfe of immediate advantages 
fometimes fo far predominates above the 
fear of future inconveniencies, that 
there is danger, on many occafions, that 
all thefe powerful ties might be broke 
' through, were they not counterbalanced 
by other more touching ‘confiderations. 

The remote confequences of laws are 
| fometimes fo different from their appa- 
rent tendency at firft, and artful men 
know fo well how to cover the moft in- 
fidious defigns by plaufible pretexts, that 
were there not provided a never-failing 
guard, ftimulated by the moft powerful 
| motives to exert their genius to the ut- 
| moft—to fift every motive of adtion in 
the minifters of the crown with the.moft 
unceafing affiduity, and to expofe every 
fraudulent defign to the view of the 
| public, painted in all its moft frightful 
_colours,—there is no doubt but our li- 
berties might be undermined before we 
| were aware of it, and we might only 
‘feel that we ought to refift, when we 
3 were already deprived of the means of 

- availing ourfelves of that refiftance. 

Such a phalanxwe have at all times in 

\f readinefs in that illuftrious band of pa- 

-triots in parliament, diftinguilhed by the 
name of the minority; a fet of men who 
can never difappear fo long as avarice 
-and ambition ihall retain dominion over 
‘the human mind: For as the emolu- 
-ments of offices of truft are great, and 


i as the exercife of power is very univer- 


fally agreeable, thofe who are not in of- 
lf fice, but ardently with to be fo, know- 
}ing that it is impoffible to be employed 
while others hold the places they want, 
_ and knowing alfo’ that no method is fo 
likely to fucceed in turning them out as 
by fhowing the nation that they have 
been guilty of malverfation, or abufe of 
| power.—Every nerve is exerted to difco- 
ver thefe; every unguarded word or ac- 
tion is greedily laid hold of, every fore 
is probbed to the bottom, and nothing is 
allowed to efcape that can haye the moft 
diftant tendency to hurt the nation. 
Thus is the fordid paffion of avarice 
employed as the moft powerful bulwark 
if of the ftate, and an inordinate defire of 
dominion becomes the fafeft guard a- 
gainft the encroachments of arbitrary 
power. |: ; Bi ee 
‘Nothing can be attended with more 
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beneficial confequences to the nation, 
than this perpetual ftruggle for power 
among the higher. orders of the ftate. 
Thofe intrufted with authority are by 
this means obliged to exercife it with le- 
nity and circumfpection 3 and although 
it always cannot be faid that they wha 
oppote them are in the right, or that the 
arguments they employ are not falla- 
cious, yet it becomes fo much the inte- 
reft of both parties to have their own 
caufe ably defended, that each en- 
courages his own partizans to {peak and 
write with freedom. Itis to this cir- 
cumitance we owe that unreftrained li- 
berty of the prefs, as well as private de- 


bate, which fo effentially diftinguithes : 


Great Britain from every other nation, 
and which is the moft powerful prefer« 
vative of our other rights and privileges 
that could ever be invented: fors(a)~ 
though party-writers on either fide 
{trive perhaps to mifreprefent the truth, 
yet men of found fenfe and integrity 
will always arife who will weigh the 


arguments of each with care, winnow | 


the grain from the chaff, and point out 
to the impartial part of the nation what 


is the real tendency of every meafure 
‘that becomes the object of public atten- 
‘tion, The uninfluenced part of the na- 


tional council are thus fully inftru@ed in 
what it concerns them to know, who, by 
throwing their own weight into the feale 
of juftice, are able to make it preponde- 
rate againft the moft powerful attempts 
of thofe who may with to oppofe it *, 
By thefe meanstheconftitutional powers 
of therulersin Great Britain are better af- 
certained, and more carefully preferved 


* In confequence of this univerfal liberty of 
the prefs, and freedom of débate, the minifter 
who-holds the reins of goverriment is under 
an abfolute neceffity of being in fome meafure 
agreeable to the principal part of the nations 
for although we fhould even fuppofe that he 
could corrupt the whole members of parlia~ 
ment, foas to induce them to pafs any laws 
that he might incline, his difficulties do not 
end there. The parliament indeed vote the 
fupplies for government, and appoint funds 
on’ which they may be railed ; “but, as mini- 
{ters have been in the invariable pradtice of, 
anticipating thefe fupplies, they have thus 
thrown themfclycs in a great meafure on the 
mercy of the fociety at large for the raifing 
them. Ji the general fenfe of the nation, 
therefore, is averfe to the minifter, the public 
bufinefs muft ftand {till in fpite of the King 
and parliament; and there are not wanting {eq 


Sromviolationthan inany other ftate, an- 


tient or modern; the iniquitous laws that 
might be paffed by ignorant legiflators 
more carefully: guarded againtt than i a- 
ny.other nation, anda more eafy and fafe 
achannel for the redrefs of any grievances 
that may incidentally deprefs any of the 
lieges, is opened, than in any other king- 
«dom under the fun; fo that we are un- 
der Jefs ternptations to have recourfe to 
violent means of preferving our confti- 
tutional privileges, than any other free 
people ever were, and confequently 
have a greater chance of preferving our 
political freedom inviolate for many 
ages, if we have judgment prudently to 
avail ourfelves of thefe privileges, and 
difcreetly to enjoy that freedom we now 
poffets. 

By carefully attending to what has 


‘been already faid, it will appear that 


when Urbanus afferts, ** that every the 
“< minute component part of the ftate 
“ in general, fhall be free from every af- 
* feffment, and decure in the poffeffion 
“ of every part of property, except by 
£ conftitutional authority,” the pofition is 
general, and juft; but when he immedi- 
ately adds this explanation of can/litu- 
gional authority, “ that is (fays he}, a di- 
© rect or effedive xeprefentation in parlia- 
“ ment,”’ he reduces the general rule to 


a particular one, which he holds up as 


the ftandard of juftice, and thus renders 
his firft pofition equivocal. 
‘Fornothingcan be more certain than that 

the confitutional authority, i many coun- 


 £ries, ts not vefted in the reprefentatives 


af the minuteft component parts of the 
fate; yet there can be no doubt that the 
conftitutional laws of thefe flates are 


binding upen all its fubjects. I have e- 


ven demonftrated, I hope in a fatisfac- 
tory manacr, that this is actually the 


weral inftances of minifters having been obli- 
‘ged to refige merely on this account. 

There are inftances, likewife, of very recesi 
dete, of minifters who have been fully fenfible 
of the importance of this principle—who have 
courted popularity at the expence of every va- 
luable confideration to the flate—who have 
pafled iniquitous laws, calculated merely to 
enrich monied individuals, to induce them to 
contribute largely for raifing thofe immeafur- 
‘able fupplies that were evidently calculated to 


‘guin the natione-who enriched’a few, to the 


general impoverifhment of the ftate, and who 
‘amuted the mob by a vain difplay of uflefs 
daurels, that, like the gaudy trappings of the 
widims of old deftined for facrifices, only 
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cafe with Great Britain; fo that the infe-} 
rence he draws from the original jufth 


pefition, is directly contrary to juftice. 


It is in thts manner mankind are often} 


impofed upon by feemingly juft reafon- 
ing. Thisis an art that has been well 
underftood by Sophifs in all ages of the 
world. 


I do not, however, mean to] 
brand your correfpondent with this op-} 
probrious epithet 3 for Iam convinced, |i 


; 


he himfelf was impofed on by this fpe-} 
cious reafoning before he endeavoured} 


to perfuade others to acquiefce in it. 


I fhall take this opportunity of point- | 
ing out another circumftance that has} 


often become a fource of error in this, 
and other difputes of the fame nature: 


viz. Improperly quoting the opinions of; 


learned men who have exercifed their 


genius in difquifaions relating to gevern-| 
Thefe authors, in their efforts ta | 
difcover what would be the moft perfect. 


rent. 


form of government that could be in- 
vented, have adopted various hypothe- 
fes—have hazarded their conjectures 
with freedom, and have laid down fuch 
pofitions as to them appeared moft like- 
ly to effect the particular purpofe they 
had chiefly in view. Now, the praétice 
of party-difputants in modern times is, 
to fele& fuch of the Aypothetical pofi- 


tions aflumed by thefe learned men as. 


feemed moft to favour the views of their 


\) 


) 


fhowed that they were marked out for certain | 
deftruction, had they not been refcued from, 


his hands, : 

There are alfo a few inftances of minifters 
who, after having raifed the indigmation of the 
nation againft thofe in power for purfuing 
roeafures deftrudtive to the ftate, have had the 
addrefs to conciliate the good willef the peos 
ple to thefe very meafures after they were in 
power ; butit muftbe owned, that inftances of 
this amazing popular fway are but rare,and it 
is to be hoped the nataral good fenfe of the na= 
tion will be able to prevent them from be- 
coming common. As the effeéts of a tempos 
rary dominion of this fort muft be long and 
feverely felt by the whole nation, it ought 
therefore to be guarded againft with care. 
This is perhaps the moft dangerous political 
diforder to which our conftitution is naturally 
exposed it is only to be dreaded when a fees 
ble and hopeleds minority in parliament, over- 
awed by the dazzling etshts of a minifter, are 
afraid to encoanter him boldly on all ccca- 


fions.. When this ever happens to be the’ 


cafe, every good member of the ftate ought to 
be wpon his guard. hefe are times of dan- 
ger, aud no man ought to truft his fafety to 
the vigilance of another, | NE al 


——" 
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|own party, and to quote them as wa- 


doubted axioms, applicable to all forms of 
government, which we are to refer to-as 
invariable ftandards by, which we may: 
with certainty judge of the legality of 
any meafures that may be adopted with 


regard to our:own country. 


{I the leziflative power, 
| refide 


It is hardly. poffible to invent a mode 
of reafoning more dangerous than this 


is; becaufe, under the {pecious appear- 
ance of impartiality, by appealing to 


worthy men long fince dead, who.could 


not be influenced by thofe motives that 


may actuate ourfelves, we withdraw 
ourfelves, as it were, from the difpute, 
and leave thefe impartial friends of hu- 
manity to fpeak in our ftead; but, by 
applying thefe paflages to cafes altoge- 
ther different) from what the original au- 
thors hadin view, we make them adet 
doétrines utterly inconfiftent, in many 
cafes, with the views of thefe writers. 
An inftance of this fort occurs in the 


] paper of Urbanus juft. now before me, 
who quotes this paflage from Montet- 


quieu [Mag. xxxi. 387.]: ‘* Ina free 
ftate, every man is fuppofed a free a- 
gent, and ought to be his own governor ; 
therefore, ought to 
in the whole body of the people 3 but 
fince this is impoffible in large ftates, 
and in fmall ones is fubject to many in- 
conveniencies, it is fit the people /hould ex- 


 ecute by their reprefentatives avhat they 


cannot execute by themfelves;”’ Upon 


which opinion, as a bafis, Urbanus infers 
that every man who is not reprefented 


jn the legiflative council of the nation, 


has a juft right to oppofe every law that 
may be enacted by the fupreme legifla- 
tive council of the kingdom in which he 
may refide. 

To reafon in this manner, however, 
would be giving an authority to the 
ideal conjectures of thefe philofophers 
greater than was ever claimed by any 
poweron earth,—greater than even the 
fovereign pontiff of Rome himfelf, when 
in the higheft plenitude of power, ever 
arrogated to himfelf, as it would fup- 
pofe that the fubjects of every dominion 
under heaven fhould be freed from their 
oaths of allegiance, and evcry tic of go- 
vernment be totally diffolved, whenever 
the principles of that government were 
not confiftent with the ideal perfection 
that they had deécribed. 

Nothing, however, could be farther 
from the tpirit of Montefquieu than fuch 
2 dodrine. Too knowing to think 
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himfelf infallible, he reafoned with free- 
dom, and often reafoned juftly; but, like 
others, he has fometimes fallen into 
error. He gives his opinion without re- 
ferve, but propofes it as a law to voce. 
Let us follow him where reafon directs 5 
but we would be the unworthy pupils of 
fuch a preceptor, if we did not differ 
from: him when he falls into an error. 
In the paffage already quoted, it is pret- 
ty plain that he has fallen into a mil> 
take *; but if he had been perfectly 
right, it is fufficiently obvious that no- 
thing could be farther from his inten- 
tion than the inference drawn from this 
dostrine. No ftrangerto the infinite de- 
licacy of the circumftances that may 
tend to promote the happinets or mifery 
of political focieties, and fully apprifed — 
of the rifk that mankind run of lofing all 
their privileges by any innovation of go- 
vernment, he feems to have been anxtie- 
oufly folicitous to prevent pofhibility 
of miftaking him in this particular, as he 
concludes his examination of the Britifh 
conftitution in thefe words, evidently 
thrown in as a caveat againft it. 

‘¢ Neither do I,” fays he, “* pretend 
by this to undervalue. other govern- 
ments, nor to fay that this extreme polt- 
tical liberty ought to give unéafinels to 
thofe who have only a moderate fhare of 
it. How fhould I have any fuch defign? 
I who think that even excefy of reafon is 
not always difcernible, and that mane: 
kind generally find their account better 
in mediums than in extremes. 

“© Harrington,” continues he, * in his‘ 
Oceana, has al/o inquired into the high- 
eft point of liberty to which the cgnititu- 
tion of a ftate may be carried: But of 
him indeed it may be faid, that, for want 
of knowing the nature of real liberty, he 
bufied himfelf in purfuit of an imaginary 
one, and that he built a Chalcedon, tho’ 
he had a Byzantium hefare his eyes.’ 

This cenfure may be applied to many 


* Like Ariftotle, who of old formed pre- 
cepts for an Epic poem from the example of 
Homer, Montefquien is here tracing a perfect 
conftitution of a ftate, from what he imagin- 
ed the Britih conftitution aually was.“ It 
is not (fayshe) my bulinefs to inquire whe- 
ther the Englith adtually enjoy this hoerty or 
not; it is fullicient for my purpofe to obferve, 
that it is cftablifhed by their laws, and ! in- 
quire no further.” “How fer the foregoing 
pailage is confiftent with the Britith conftits- 
tion, will appear by a careful pernfal of what 
has been already faid on that fubject. 
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more writers than Harrington, Let ws 
not, therefore, be blinded by a fubmit- 
fion to authorities, or mifled by partial 
{craps culled from different authors, to 
purtue a phantom of imagination, while 
we lofe fight of the real good we pot- 
fefs. Let us be at pains to -preferve 
thofe effential bleflings we indeed enjoy, 
and wot turn off our attention from that 
main point, to matters of infinitely fmal- 
ler moment. or 
Since, then, whatever is laavfiel mult 
be deemed jufe in a political fociety, 
and fince every thing is lawful that -is 
confiftent with the decrees of the fu- 
preme legiflative council of the nation, 
when enacted in conformity ta the laws 
preicribed by the conftitution of the 
itate, before we can determine whether 


the oppofition made by the Americans 


to the obnoxious Itatntes is juft in itfelf, 
or an illegal and rebellious infurre@ion, 
it-remains that we fhould inquire whe- 
ther or not thefe obnoxious ftatutes 
were legally enacted, in conformity to 
the original and acknowledged rules of 
the conititution of Great Britain. In 
purtuing this difquifition, I-fhall firft be 
necefianily obiiged to inquire into the 
nature of colonies and celonization, ” 


[Since the above was written, I have 
read Urbanus’s fourth letter, (Mag. xxxil. 
107.) which is nearly on the fame fubject ag 
above :—but | fee no reafon to alter any 
thing that has been written above, for 
what he has faid—I mean not to adopt 
any thing of the declamatory ftile,—I 
wilh not to influence a fingle perfon but 
by the fober principles of found reafon. 
Unconnected as 1am with every party, 
and defirous only of ditcovering what is 
Jui and fit for all perfons concerned in 
this dilpute, my aim is folely to inquire 
with deliberate coolne{s into the merits 
of the caule, Concerned for the liber- 
ties of the Americans, on the pieferva- 
tion of which the fafety of Great Britain 

uit in a great meafure depend, I would 
with, if pofiible, to fave thofe from de- 
{truction who may be miifled by precipy- 
tate councils, which will moft effeCually 
be done by throwing as much weight as 
pofible mto the fcale of ju/lice, that it 
may preponderate at once, and not re- 
main long vibratingin uncertainty, ‘The 
Americans may have many more able 
advocates than Lam, but few ‘who have 
tbeiy real intereft more at heart. ]§ M 
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‘Of Coloniés, and (Coloniantion. 


‘THE word Colonies; like almoft every 
other word, has, at different times, 
admitted ‘of different meanings. 

Among the antients it ufuallydenoted 


‘a community eftablifhed in any particu< 


lar diftrict, which had come from fome 
other diftrict, forming a fociety totally 
independent of that ftate from which 
they. originally migrated. Like a hive 
of bees, they left their parents, never 
more to return, er have any further de= 


pendence upen them. In ‘this manner — 
Carthage was a colony of Tyre, al-. 


though at all tines totally independent 
of that flate. 

Among the moderns it more ufually 
denctes anew fettlement, formed in 


fome defart or thinly peopled country, | 
_ under the immediate proteétion and do 


minion of fome powerful ftate, which 
gives to its fettlements of this kind fuch 
laws as it fees moft conducive to ‘its 
own fafety and-emolument. 

It is not even neceflary that the per- 
fons who occupy thefe colonies fhould 
have been originally fubjeéts of the ipa= 
rent ftate: if they were ftrangers, they 
become adopted children, intitled to all 
the immunities of natural born fubjeéts. 
Thusthe provinces of New-York and 
the twa Jerfeys are accounted . Britith 
colonies, although the firft was original- 
ly -fettled by the Dutch, and the ‘latter 
by the Swedes. Among the antients, 
theie provinces would have been always 
accounted colenies of the parent ftates 
from which they migrated, whatever re- 
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vohitions theirgovernmenthad been fub- | | 


jetted to, ° 
“’ The word Colony, therefore, of old:had 


refpet to a watural relation -only 3 in: 


connection, ~~ 

 -Inall ages, and in every:country;fome 
of the individuals of the ftate will be- 
come diffatisiied with their fituation. 
When this happened of old, and the 
number of difcontented perfons was 
confiderable, they put themfelves under 
the conduct of fume leading perfon, and 
went ina bocy to feck a fettlement for 
themfelves where they could find it.— 
Their tword or their money purchafed a 
territory tor them, and their own force 
er policy fupported them in «it afters 
wards. as st 


When 


modern times it refpects:only a ‘political 


theie difcontents were lefs ge. 


I all the public taxes, 


_ yoluntarily 
| gountry, and placed themfelves under 
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neral,, individuals wandered from: home, 
and fought. protection, from, fugh, chari- 
table neighbours, as would receive them. 


i —Thofe flates, therefore, which were 
more humane than, others, received, in, 


this manner, a great addition to the 
number of their inhabitants. In the 
ildeft fates, they formed an, order of 


tet? r 


people little above that gf flaves,—-were 
J admitted into no places of truft, nor had, 


apy fhare in the legiflature*, although 
they ufnaily bore the burden, of almoit 


"This, at leaft, we know was the cafe 


§ with Athens, whofe citizens having been 
9 renowned for. their gentlenefs of difpofi- 
I tions, attracted numbers of forcigners 


‘to, place themicives under their protec- 
‘tion. Demetrius Phalereus obferves,. 
‘that, in the CXVIth Olympiad, the 
‘number of ftrangers in Attica amounted 


if 


] very nearly to half the number of Athe- 


nian eitizens.+. Thefe ftrangers were 
| gbliged to obferve all the laws of the re- 
public, and. to.conform intirely to all its 
-euftoms: they put themfelves under the 
protection of fome citizen, whofe fa- 

your they, obtained by certain duties or 


fervices, and were obliged befides to 
pay an annual tribute to the. ftate of 


twelve, drachmas (about five fhillings 


-Skerling) per head; in default of which 


payment they were made flaves, and 


publicly expofed to fale {. 


Such was the condition of thofe who 
migrated from their own 


the protection of a foreign ftate in the 
moft refined wera of antiquity. Thete 
formed what the moderns might call a 


-.golony: in, the heart of the flate,—a fet 
1] of people who voluntarily augmented 


the number of the inhabitants of the 


| ftate upon fuch terms as were proffered 


to them. 
But the antients were not fufficiently 
acquainted » with the nature of com- 


| merce to be able to perceive, in a clear 


enough manner, the advantages that 


| might be derived from poffeffing a great 
if number of induftrious fubjects,, and 


therefore were at no pains to increafe 


* At Athens it was death by the law fova 
ftranger to be found in the affembly of the 
people. : 

' + Citizens 21,000, ftrangers 10,000. i 

¢ The ftory of Kenocrates the philofopher 
is well known, who was about to be fold fora 
{lave on this account, when he wa: relieved by 
Lycurgus, who paid the tax for him. 
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them, by inticing ftrangers to come a- 


mong them on favourable terms, nor to. 


prevent their own fubsects from defert- 
ing them, if fo they. fhould incline. 
This was a difcovery referved for mo- 
dern times, which has produced a very 
confiderable change on the political w-. 
conomy of modern ftates, when compas 
red with that which took place of old. 
When peace began to be eftablifhedin 
Europe, after the irruptions of thofe 
fierce barbarians who introduced the 
feudal fyftem of government into all the 
conquered Roman provinces, the mo~ 
narchs finding their power fo much cur- 
tailed by the ariftocratical authority of 
the Barons, began to form eftablifh- 
ments that fhould in fome meafure ren- 
der them independent of thefe Barons. 
With this view, fome of the cleareft 
fighted of thefé princes, inftead of dri- 
ving out of the kingdom fuch of the vaf« 
fals as might become difcontented with 
their fituation under their original lord, 
provided places of refuge for them in 
their own ftates, to which they might on 
thefe occafions with fafety retire, where 
they might exercife with freedom fuch 
pracegne as they were moft inclined to 
ollow. . 
To render the inhabitants of thefe a- 
{ylums more fecure in the enjoyment of 
their property, and to attach them more 


firmly to continue there, the fovereign 


granted to each of thofe places particu-. 
lar privileges by charter—erecting them 
into a community—impowering them to 
chufe magiftrates for their own govern- 
ment—and authorifing them to enact 
laws within their own jurifdiction, when 


-not inconfiftent with the laws of the 


land—to affefs the inhabitants for raifing 
funds for the better government of the 
community—and to exercife authority, 
as far as impowered by their feveral 
charters, over all who fhould come to 
refide within their feveral jurifdictions ; 
always, however, under thecontroul of 
the great legiflative council of the na- 
tion, who were the ultimate judges whe- 
ther the exercife of .thefe privileges 
would be prejudicial to the ftate or not, 
and who might repeal any of thefe char- 
ters whenever they fhould fee juft cautfe 
to do fo. , 

Thefe were the firft dawnings of-that 
fpecies of political knowledge that has 
fince attained to fuch. perfection in all 


the civilized countries of Europe, under 


the modern name of Colonization. 
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At firft thefe communities were fmall, 
and chiefly intended for the fubje@ts of 
the ftate where they were formed, being 
denominated Burghs: but as it was 
found that manufaétures and commerce 
flourifhed much in thefe communities, 
and as the princes detived many advan- 
tages from them, they weré more and 
more encouraged and protected. Wife 
princes invited foreigners to their king- 
doms, and gave them the fame protec- 
tion that their native fubjects enjoyed ; 
commerce, riches, and independence 
began to appear in the land. The great 
nobles loft of their influence as thefe 
communities acguired power, and the 
nation began to perceive the benefts 
that might accrue to'it from poffefling a 
great number of induftrious fubjects, 
and therefore endeavoured to obtain as 
great a number of thefe as pofiible. 

As civilization increafed in Europe, 
thefe ideas became more and more uni- 
verfally eitablifhed. Every country be- 
came, in fome meafure, a manufacturer 
for itfelf. ‘The trade which had former- 
ly enriched the moft induftrious of thefe, 
was in danger of being loft; and as it 
was now in general known, that the real 
riches of a {tate confifted in the number 
and vigour of its labouring fubjects, 
which could only be augmented by pro- 
viding means for their comfortable fub- 
fiftence,and that thiscould only beeffected 
by augmenting their manufactures and 
commerce, it became the ftudy of poli- 
tical improvers to difcover new means of 
augmenting thefe by every poffible de- 
vice. ‘Treaties of commerce, for thefe 
reafons, became common among the dif- 
ferent monarchs of Europe, and wars 
were more ufually begun for the exten- 
fion of trade than for conqueft or enlar- 
ged dominion. 

When the minds of men were thus 
bufily employed in devifing means of ex- 
tending their commerce as much as pof 
fible, and of increafing the ‘number of 
their people at home in the higheft de- 
gree, they beheld, with the moft jealous 
anxiety, every addition that was made to 
fhe number of their enemies. And as 
the diffipation that luxury neceflarily in- 
trodtices’ reduced many individuals 
from affluence to indigence; und, as in 
thefe circittmfances a change of place 
became defirable, it was obferved that 
thefe, and others who, from other 
caufes; became dcifgufted with their fi- 

{uation would not be detained athome, 
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and if fuffered to migrate to any neigh- 
bouring ftate, would augment the num- 
ber of their fubjeéts in proportion as it 


diminifhed that of their own, to the ma- 


nifeft prejudice of the ftate. 


To obviate this inconvenience, a hap- | 
py expedient was adopted. “The bene- } 
fits that had accrued to the nation fromy }! 
the erection of thofe incorporated com- |i 


aunities qithin the ftate, fuggefted an 
idea that, by the aid of fimilar inftitus 
tions formed in diftant regions, in terri- 
tories belonging to the community, and 


under its inmmediate protection, a ready } 
atytum would be thus provided, not ons } 
ly for the difcontented fubjeéts of the 


ftate itfelf, but alfo to thofe of neigh- 
bouring nations, who, by mild and e- 


quitable inftitutions, might be allured to } 


fettle there, and thus augment, inftead of 


diminifhing, the number of their own | 


fubjects. 


It was likewife eafily forefeen, that if | 


thefe fettlements fhould be made in cli- 


mates confiderably different from the pa | 
rent ftate, their natural produéts would | 


be different from its own, and thus fur- 
nifh to it thofe articles it moft. needed, 
and, in exchange, would take: off her 
own manufactures, and thus afford 
employment for her induftrious fubjects 


at home, extend her trade, and augment | 


the internal ftrength and vigour of the 
ftate in a high degree. i 
Such was the rife and progrefs of our 
ideas on this fubjeét, and fuch have been 
the genuine principles of colonization in 
modern times. ‘This being the cafe, it 
is equally abfurd in the mother-country 
to boaft of principles of generofity and 
paternal affection to thefe colonies, as it 
is in thefe laft to talk ofa fenfe of filial 
duty and reverential obedience. ‘There 
can be no doubt but a defire to render 
thefe colonies of ufe to the parent ftate; 
was the only motive that induced her to 
fettle and protect them at all times, and 
there can be as little doubt that the de- 
fire of enjoying advantages in thefe dif. 
tant regions, greater than they could. 
reap at home, was the fole motive that 
induced adventurers to go thither. The 
mother, who found that her own prodi- 
gal children could not be kept from 
roaming abroad, was defirous of ftill 
rendering them ufeful to herfelf,. and 
with that view provided for them a fetile- 
ment, under her own dominion, to which 
thofe who were pleafed with the condi- 
tions on which it was offered might re+ 
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Tire, when the difagreeablenefs of their 

5tuation at home fhould make that ap- 

bear to them eligible. 

To give ftability to thefe diftant fet- 

ements, the inhabitants who fhould 
- up their abode within certain limits 


were erected into feparate communities 
yby acharter from the crown, by which 
hey were empowered to chufe certain 
magiftrates for themfelves, who, in con- 


rown, were authorifed to enact laws 
or their own community—to levy taxes 
for the purpofe of their own internal go- 
wernment, and to exercife other fubor- 
dinate exertions of authority, as parti- 


all of thefe communities being ftill un- 
er the immediate protection, and fub- 
Hjected to the controuling power of the 
fapreme tegiffative council of the ftate. 
n thefe exprefs conditions, the na- 
tion admitted foreigners, as well as her 
own native fubjects, to become miem- 
Tbers of thefe communities :—Such as 
chofe to forego the advantages they pof- 
feffed ae fubjects in another part of the 
empire, and to accept of the conditions 


‘fhould fettle there, were at liberty to do 
it if they fhould fo incline :—Such fub- 
jects of foreign fates as preferred the 
conditions held out to them, when they 
‘fhould become members of that com- 
munity, to what they enjoyed at home, 
| were received into it whem they offered ; 
| —but neither the one nor the other were 
in any wife compelled to accept of it. 
80 foon, however, as they became mem- 
bers of that fociety, they were alike in- 
‘€itled to the advantages that refulted to 
them as members of it, and fubjected to 
the inconvenieneies that might arife to 
them as fuch, and had no juft title to 
complain of thefe, however great they 
_might be. If thefe are hard, they are e- 
| qually free to depart to their old places 
| of abode, or to remain ; but there can- 
not be the moft diftant pleay in juffice, of 
_ extorting other conditions from the pa- 
-yent. ftate than fhe fees fit to grant of her 
own free will. } . 
Such is the nature of our colonies, 
and fach the true principles of coloniza- 
tion in modern times, when divefted of 
every fort of difguife that may be em- 
ployed to mifiead the judgment. What- 
- ever territories belong to the ftate, the 
fupreme legiflative council muft have a 
power of affigning to others upon what 


crown with others nominated by the’ 


Icularly fpecified by their feveral charters, | 


‘that were freely offered to thofe that 
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terms, and under what form of govern= 
ment, it may think meet, and muft at all 
times have a power to alter fuch laws as 
may be found to be‘ prejudicial to the 
ftate. 

It appears by the above inveftigation, 
that there is no real difference between 
the nature of a colony government, and 
that of the government of a city under 
its own magiftrates. 

Each of them are invefted with powers: 
for regulating their own iaternal affairs 5 
the nature of which powers are afcer-. 
tained .by their feveral charters: each of 
them contribute among themfelves for 
their own municipal expence; each of 
them owe their political exiftence to a 
voluntary gift of the parent ftate ; each 
of them are protected by that parent 
{tate from the encroachments of every 


- other power,;—and each of them, as real 


fubjects of the empire, are bound to 
contribute its juft proportion to the ex- 
pences of the ftate, im fuch manner as 
the fupreme legiflative power fhall fee fit. 

There can arife no difference be- 
tween them from a difference in pofition. 
The territories of the empire, when 
they once belong te it, are as much un- 
der the jurifdiGion of the ruling powers, 
if at a thoufand leagues diftant, as if at 
the very gates of the houfe of affembly. 
Whenever this ceéafes to be the cafe, that 
particular diftriét is no longer a part of 
the empire ;—and if it has once been a 
part of the ftate, it cam never ceafe to be 
fo, But by unjuft ufutpation, or a volun- 
tary cefion,—which might as well be. 
the cafe with a town in the heart of the 
dominions, as of the moft diftant pro~ 
vince, - 

There can arife no difference between 
them from a difference in the magnitude 
of the two objects: jujiice views with 
the fame impartiality the humble plaints 
of a helplefs individual, as the arrogant 
claims of millions. If the weakeft com- 
munity in a {tate is bound to adhere to 
the laws, the {trongeft and moft nume- 
rous is equally bound to adhere to the 
fame. 

It ig not however to be doubted but a 
difference in point of diftance irom the 


feat of government, may make it expe- 


dient for one community to be governed 
by different rules from another that may. 
be nearer. Fhe expediency of thefe 
meafures may be pointed out, and en- 
forced by every fpecics of arguments in 
a free ftate ; but {till it remains, that the: 
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judge of the expediency of thefe mea-~ 
fures,-——for if any other was to. deter- 
mine this, it would be ereGing two fu- 
preme- legiflative powers in the ftate, 
which is a manifeft abfurdity. 
A numerous and powerful  fogiety 
may require to be governed in a: difie- 
rent manner from a trifling community, 
but the rules for eftablifhing. that, go- 
vermment can, originate no where, but 
with the fupreme legiflative council of 
the ftate.., . : 
The colonies, therefore, cannet with, 
the fmaileft thew of juftice claim any o- 
ther immunities than thofe that are 
clearly granted by their charters; if 
they demand more, they endeavour to, 
qverturn the conftitution of the ftate. 

_ E have faid the colonifts cannot, with, 
the leaf thew of reafon, demand, as, 
their right, any privileges that are not 
clearly granted by their charters ; but if 
thefe very charters had been infringed, 
they might feel.it as a hardfhip, and, 
with fome appearance of reafon, com- 
plain of it.as fuch, although it is, evident 
they would not even in that cafe havea 


legal plea-forrefiftance:; for thefe char- 


ters, if granted by the crown, are granted 
only by one of the members, of the legif- 


. lature, who, has no power to do any 


thing to the prejudice of the ftate. Of 
this the fupreme legiflative council are 
the euly competent, judges; and. al- 
though it ought to be only: on, extraor- 
dinary emergencies that they fhonld 
have recourfe to fuch violent means of 
correcting errors, as, revoking charters. 
would be,’ yet they are undoubtedly 
vefted by the conftitution with full pow=, 
ers to do fo when they fhall fee fufficient 
eaute for it. 

Even if thefe charters had obtained, 
the fanction of parliament, it would not. 
alter the cafe; for the parliament itfelf 
can do nothing that fhall be evidently. 
hurtful to the flate, nor can they render- 
the power of their fucceffors lefs than 
theirown. Their judgments may have 
been mifled. It is fit, therefore, they: 
ihould at all times have a power to re- 
verfe their own decrees, that thus the 
evils that may arife from ignorance or 
partiality, may be corrected ag foon as 
they. are perceived, 2’ 

Nor was there, I believe, ever enter- 
tained a doubt of the fupreme power of 
the king and parliament in this refpe&, 
till the prefent moment; and the annals 
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fapreme legiflative power alone. mutt. 


Within the memory of many men nowt, 


|| 


of Great, Britain furnith abundant proofa 
of the-exercife of this power ; for,nume- , 
rous are the inftances of towns being f 
disfranchifed when they have committed], 
fuch. trefpaiffes, againft the COMMUNIEYs |; 
as in the eye of the legiflature made| 
fuch fevere _ punifhments neceflary. |; 


living, the capital of Scotland,. from. an | 
accidental and unparallelled _trefpais|, 
committed by a,mafked band, without |, 
the privity of the magiftrates, ran, the- 
greateft rifk of having its charter forfeit |, 
ed. ‘The trefpafs in the eye of uapreju- | 
diced, reafon, as it was, evidently, not, in, |, 
the power of the. magiftrates to prevent 
it, did not merit fuch fevere chaftife- 
ment, and. ithe. more moderate: party. 
prevailed: the delign was laid afide, 
not from any doubt of the /egality, of the.) 
deed, but merely from, a conyidtien, of | 
its inexpediency. bi 

But although it muft appear obvious: | 
that even, charters: themfelves could, be.. 
no. legal_barrier to. the decrees of the: 


fupreme legiflature of the ftate, if they. 


ih 
fl 


thould fee it neceflary,, yet, it, will not be; 


contended, that, in the, prefent conteft,, ; 


this has been attempted... Some of the. . 
confederated colonies haye charterg ex- | 
pxefsly binding them to pay fuch taxes; 
as, {hall be impofed on them by: the Brie. . 


tith parliament at all times: others have, 


a. power to enact bye-laws for their ewn, | 
civil government, in all cafes where, | 


thefe are not inconfiftent with the Jaaus. of 


Great Britain, This is the higheft ex... 
emption that any of the colonies can | 
pofiibly claim; and to what does it a= | 


mount? Merely to this, That the petty: 


legiflators of thefe communities fhall be. 
authorifed to deliberate with freedom,, — 


and. to. enact fuch laws, as. fhall. feem, 
beft to them, in all fuch cafes as, the le-. 


giflators of Great Britain have not, - 


thought proper to take cognizance. of 3 


but in all cafes where Britain fhall have. | 


thought proper to enact laws binding on, 
the ‘colonies, they are, by this claufe,, 


expreisly prohibited from intermeddling, | 


in_any fort. 


Tam fufficiently aware, that the pare, | 


tifans for America will contend that this 
is a forced and unnatural conftruction of 
the meaning of the paffage: but let it be 
examined with ever fo much critical fa- 
gacity, I fhall be furprifed if it can be 
made to bear any other meaning. 

It muf be obferved, that at the 
time thefe charters were granted, there 


\. 


ras perhaps ho law of Great Britain res 
‘ating to the colonies, nor could it be 
| ocefeen what laws might be neceflary 
'I-o make with tegard to them. In theie 
Acircumftances, if itchas any meaning at 
| a it muft be underftood as a declara- 
Ttion that the laws of Great Britain, 
‘whenever any fhould bé enacted with re- 
Ieard 16 the colonies, fhould be fupreme 
‘Jand binding upon them, as weil as every 


Ithe colonies and mother-country, ap- 


: 


i 
i 
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pears by the fubfequent behaviour of all 


parties : Britain at all times made fuch 


iaws as fredaw fit for the colonies, who, 
Fwithout hefitation, fuabmitted to them as 
in duty bound,: until :power introduced 
a fpirit of independence among them. 


Whe <Amicricans themfelves even now 
Iconfefs this, by acknowledging that all 


the acts of the parliament of Britain, re- 
lating to the regulation of their com- 
merce, are binding upon'them. Thefe 
agéts were made at a time when all par- 


ties had a due fenfe of their juft rights, 


and were fubmitted ‘to as an exertion of 


that fupreme ccontrouling power refer-. 
wed to ‘the mother-country by their 


charters. We hear'now of a diftinction 
between thefe laws:and others; but no 


‘foundation for that diftinction is found 


in their.charters themfelves. If the Bri- 
‘tith Jaws relative to navigation are 
binding ‘on the colonies, why are not 
the .Britifh laws °relating to other ar- 


‘Hticles equally binding: I defy any one 
‘I to:produce an argument in favour of the 


firit, cither from the ‘charters, or any o- 
therclaim, that is not equally ‘valid for 


_] the other. 


Had the paffage in the charter, fo 
often mentioned by the favourers of A- 
_merica, been intended to exeem the co- 
lonifts from fubmitting to any laws that 
were not agreeable to themifelves (which 
is the nveaning they now wifh to makeit 
bear), inftead of declaring that the’ le- 
giflators of the colonies fhould be im- 
powered to enact laws that fhould be 
binding within theirown jurifdiction in 
all cafes, except when inconfiftent with the 
laws of Great Britain, it ought to have 


4} declared, that all laws of Great Britain, 
| . . ¢? 

I relating to thefe colonies, fhould be va- 
1 hid in them, in as far as they were not in- 


confiftent svith the laws of each particular 
colony.—The meaning would have been 
then diftin@ and clear, and would have 


A thewed, that although Britain made the 
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: pther part of the dominions of the ftate. © 
]) And that it was fo underftood by both 
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colonies fupreme and independent ftates, 
yet it was meant they fhould keep up a 
friendly intercourfe with one another, 
as long as 1t fhould prove advantageous 
‘or agreeable to the colonifts, and would 
have prevented the abfurdity of fuppo- 
fing 'that’a fovereign independent ftate 
fhould be under the dominion of another 
fovereign independent ftate—A folecifin 
in politics, which was referved for the 
wife philofophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury firft to adopt in a ferious manner. 

Ihave been at more pains in clearing 
up this argument than its own infignifi- 
cance would feem to authorife: but as 
it‘has been ‘held up to the ignorant as 
the great palladium of American berty, 
it becomes neceflary ferioufly in thefe 
cafes to refute abfurdities themfelves. 
The ignorant are apt to judge of the 
foree of an argument by their opinion of 
the talents of thofe who feem to adopt 
it. Thisisthe only proper apology that 
can be offered to the unprejudiced for 
dwelling folong uponit. 

I have hitherto confined myfelf to 


ccorifider merely the /egality of the mea- 


fures purfued by Britain,—-as this is the 
only circumftance that falls to be confie 
dered, when we attempt to juftify or, 


condemn thofe who are at war with the. 


legiflative and executive powers of the 
ftate. The expediency or non-expediency 
of thefe meafures ought to be difcuifed 
‘by other means than the fword,—it 


therefore falls not here to be difeuffed. 


‘Law is the only bond of union in every 
fociety, and by it alone muft every mem- 
ber of the ftate be acquitted or condem~ 
ned when he hath mjured another. 


"The colonifts are at war with the-fu-_ 


preme rulers. of Great Britain: Are 
they, or are they not tranfgreffing the - 
Jaws of the empire in fo doing? ‘Thisis. 
the precife ftate of the qucftion; the 
anfwer to which muft either declare 
them, or the legiflature at large, rebels to 
the ftate; for there is, in this cafe, no 
medium. Ifthe legiflators have exceed- 
ed the powers vefted in them by the con- 
flituéion, then they are rebels or tyrants, 
which you pleafe to call them, and 
‘ought to be oppoied by eyery member of 
the community 3 but if they have not ex- 
ceeded the powers vefted in them by th e. 
conftitution, then we muft be compelled 
to acknowledge, that thofe who oppofe 
their decrees are rebels, and are juftly li- 
able’to all the penalties that the law has 
provided fur that crime. “+ 


th ' a Et lt 


. But it does not appear that the legif- 
Yature hath, in any one inftance relating 
to America, aflumed powers not fully 
conferred upon it by the conftitution ; 
therefore the infurrection in America is 
a rebellion in the ftricteft fenfe of the 
word, and ought te be oppofed by every 
member of the community. 

Here I perceive it will be faid by par- 
tial realoners and fhort-fighted politi- 
clans, that I plead the caufe of tyranny, 
and, afraid of the decifion of juftice,: of 
humanity, and what not, I refufe tofub- 
mit to their decifions, and fhelter myfelf 
behind the fubtile barriers of law. It 
will by and by appear how far this re- 
flection is well-tounded ; in the mean 
time, without regarding thefe petulant 
farcafms, I purfue the road of ftric& 
impartiality, without turning to the 
right hand or to the left for any confi- 
deration whatever. As a member of a 
political fociety, as a judge of my fel- 
low-fubjects, I acknowledge no other 
rule by which I can determine but Jaws 
for were I to make any thing elfe a ftan- 
dard for my decifion, I would depart 
from my own order in fociety, and ar- 
rogate to mylfelf powers with which I 
am not inyefted. A judge is only the 
interpreter of the laws, and not the ma- 
ker ofthem. Should he, fwayed by hu- 
manity, or influenced by any other paf- 
fion, allow thefe to efcape juftice who 
might conciliate his favour, he would be 
no longer a judge, but legiflator alfo,— 
as he would aflumea difpenfing power, 
which is rendering the laws of none ef- 
fect, and muft be productive of the mof 
baneful confequences to fociety. e 

If every fubjec& in a ftate fhould af- 
fume to himfelf this difcretionary power 
in judging of political matters, we could 
haye no other ftandard of right and 
wrong than the opinion of every feparate 
perfon ; and as thefe would be conftant- 
ly varying with the interefts, paflions, 


and prejudices of the individuals, no- 


thing but the moft frightful anarchy 
would prevail, and the fecurity that the 
fubject enjoys from the protection, of the 
laws, would be totally at an end.’ 
Should the Americans, inftead of ap- 
pealing ta the known and eftablifhed 
laws of the Jand, be allowed to apply to 
any other ftandard of jnitice that might 
feem bel to favour their particular 
views, with equal juftice might every o- 
sher member or members of the commu- 
nity apply to any other fandard that 
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might feem moft agreeable to them 3} 
and if every one fhould thus be at liber- 
ty to contef every f{tatute that might be 
difagreeable to himfelf, the legiflativel, 
power would be quickly annihilated,| 
and the political fociety be totally dif-|, 
folved. | 

If, therefore, Great Britain is to cone| 
tinue a political fociety at all, the Jaws 
muft be inforced in every corner of the} 
ftate. If the conftitution is to be pre- 
ferved, thofe who infringe its primary | 
ftatutes, whether king, lords, commons, | 
or people, muft be oppofed, and brought | 
to a proper fenfe of their duty: but, by | 
the conftitution of this realms all orders | 
of citizens throughout the whole domi- 
nions of the flate are bound to obey the | 
decrees of the king and parliament when | 
duly enacted.—The Americans refute | 
this obedience, and. are therefore ene- 
mies to the ftate. 

Let us not flatter ourfelves with the 
opinion that, by infringing the contftitu- 
tional laws in one inftance where they 
may feem defective, we will doa fervice 
to the ftate. If this barrier againft in- | 
novations of all forts is once removed, — 
under any pretext however ipecious, | 
there is no dowbt but other pretexts will 
be fallen upon for removing it in other 
inftances, till we fhall be gradually de- 
prived of all. Montefquien well ob- 
ferves, that, £* When the Gracchi de- 
prived the Roman fenators of the power | 
of judging, the fenate were no longer | 
able to withftand the people. ‘To favour 
therefore the liberty of the fubjef, they 
{truck at the Jiberty of the conftitution ; 
but the former perifhed with the latter’? 
And this muft ever be the cafe in all 


countries. Civil liberty, or the liberty 


of the fubject, can only exift where the 
fyftem of political liberty is compleat, 
and bears fovereign fway. Thofe, 
therefore, who prize the former, mutt 
be careful to fee that the latter be not in 
any cafe infringed. 

It is on thefe principles that I am for- 
ced to reprobate the condu& of the A-— 
mericans, and pity the infatnated weak-_ 
nefs of thofe who, from principles of 


‘falfe generofity, are led to applaud the 


efforts which they are making juft now, 

not only to deprive their feliow-fubjects — 
of the benefits that refult to them from _ 
the enjoyment of the heft political con-_ 
ftitution that was ever formed, but to_ 
deprive themfelves alfo of the many ad- | 
vanjages they enjoy from its influence, — 


l§ gaw. 
freedom and carelefs unconctern. 


folly. 
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which they would moft effectually do 


fhould their own wild attempts be 
crowned with fuccefs. 

I fee thefe inconfiderate men like a 
ii of children who have got poffef- 
ion of a jewel of ineftimable value, which 
to them appears only asa gaudy gew-, 
It is toffed about with the utmoft 
They 
are not aware, that if it fhould flip 


|| through their fingers and be dafhed u- 


pon the ground, it might be broke into 


| ten thoufand pieces of little value when 


detached, which no art. could ever re- 


lM wnite.-—The treafure would then be loft, 


never more to be found among man- 
kind. | 

Let us refeue it from their hands, and 
guard it asthe apple of oureye. Itisa 
treafure which, if preferved undiminifh- 


| ed, will enrich ages yet unborn ; but if 


itis in the leaft degree impaired, it will 
gradually vanith away, and leave our 
defcendants poor, difpirited, naked, and 


_ forlorn, the {port of every neighbouring 
| ftate, whofe pity will be mixed with de- 


rifion and contempt for our unparalleled 


Hitherto Ihave proceeded without 
relu@ance, becaufé, in developing the 
ea of our conftitution, I have not 
been obliged to load any perfon with 
blame. It is neceflary I thould go for 
ward, not only to aniwer feverally the 
different accufations lodged by Urbanus 


_ againft the rulers of the ftate, and to ex- 


amine into the expediency ot thofe mea- 


ll fures that have been purfued with re- 
_ gard to the Americans, but alfo to deve- 


lope the rea/ caufes of this contett, and 


to point out the natural tendency to 
I which it leads, fhould they prove fuc- 


cefsful. But here the tafk becomes ex- 
tremely difagreeable. It is irkfome to 
me to find fault; even approbation 
where it may be due is far from pro- 


ducing pleafure unmixed. ‘The humane 


furgeon loves not to handle the knife ; 
but humanity itfelf fometimes obliges 
him to ufeit. A lover of freedom is 
loth to difcommend whatever has the 
appearance of promoting that caufe : 
Anenemy to tyranny would fain with to 
keep the rod from the hand of power as 
long as poffible; but when it becomes 
neceffary for him to act, with the fteady 
fortitude of rational humanity, he will 
go forward unmoved: although his heart 
may bleed at every wound he inflicts, 
his hand will be fteady in its office. if 
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our conftitution muft fall, it were far 
more glorious to be buricd in its ruins 
than to furvive the difmal cataftrophe. 
With thefe fentiments I proceed, e- 
qually difdaining the falfe imputation of 
partiality, and defpifing the fophiftical 
arts of calumny and rhetorical cecep- 
tion. Let thofe who feel the weaknefs 
of their arguments adopt the aid of 
abufe. The man whofe heart is upright, 
and underftanding clear, will be calm 
and unmoved amidft the ftorms of clas 
mour that may be raifedto perplex him. 


HAVING, in the former parts of this 
effay, examined the claims of Great 
Britain over the colonies in point of Jaw, 
I now proceed to make a few obierva- 
tions on that fubject in point of equity 
aid common fenfe. 

It is allowed on all hands that the ter- 
ritories poffeffed by the Americans be- 
long to the crown of Great Britain ; and 
that all thefe inhabitants hold their pof- 
feffions of that crown, and are virtually 
and effectually /vbjedfs of this realm. | 

They have all along been protected 
by this ftate—their agriculture has been 
promoted by premiums—their com- 
merce encouraged by particular indul- 
gences, and themfelves cherifhed by 
every degree of tendernefs that fubjects 
in any part of the Britifh dominions 
could poffibly have expected. 

Every inhabitant there, of whatever 


country he may have been, or whatever 


religion’ he may profefs, is a free deni-~ 
zen of this country—can be elected into 
places of truft, and enjoys every other 
privilege of a native-born Britifh fub- 
sects 

Britain thought proper to allow her 
territories to be tenanted on thefe ad- 
vantageous terms. While thefe fettle- 
ments were new—while the inhabitants 
were few, and environed with difficul- 
ties and dangers—while they were poor 
and difpirited, unable to cope with thofe 
enemies that furrounded them on every 


fide, liberal encouragement was given 


for increafing their population they 
were protected by a great and powerful 
nation, and every indulgence that hu- 
manity could invent was granted, to en- 
able them to overcome thofe difficulties 
that threatened them, till.at length, by 
their own accounts, they have become a 
rich, a great, and a powerful people. 

Jn confequence of thefe vigorous ¢x- 
ertions of the parent ftate to protect hee 


os 
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colonies, fhe has become loaded with a 
heavy debt, contracted chiefly in their 
defence.—To afford them protection, a 
numerous fleet became neceflary, and 
the ftanding expence of government is 
prodigionfly increafed. Is it reafon- 
able—is it confiftent with the dictates of 
common fenfe, that Britain, although 
fhe tenderly nurfed her infant children 
with the milk of her own breafts, fhall 
ftill continue to enfeeble herfelf, by con- 
tinuing to fuckle as a child thofe who, 
by their own acknowledgment, are arri- 
ved at man’s eftate—and who are not 
only able to fupport themfelves, but 
threaten to deftroy thofe very parénts 
from whom they derive their exiftence, 
and to whom belongs every thing they 
poffefs ? 

Again—by what title can they lay 
claim toa the indulgence they demand ? 
If they are fubjects of Great Britain—if 
they are protected by her power, is it not 
reafonable that they fhould contribute 
their proportion of that expence which 
is neceflary to fupport that power, ac- 
cording to their ability, as well as the 
other fubjects of the ftate ? 

If they are not fubiects, but free in- 
dependent ftates, let them produce the 
deed by which Great Britain rendered 
them independent. They were undoubt- 
edly once fubjeéts—and how they fhould_ 
have become independent, unlefs by o- 
pen rebellion, exceeds my power to 
comprehend ;: nor did they ever, till 


. they avowed their rebellion, lay claim 


t0 it.’ 

If they fhall pretend to fay that Britain 
now demands what fhe never exacted 
before ; and that therefore they are not 
bound to pay it—the claim, fuppofing 
the fact to be fo, would be nearly the 
fame with that of a tenant at will, who 
had been allowed to take poffeffion of a 
tender-hearted landlord, who, on ac- 
count of the inability of his tenant, ex- 
acted from: him’ a very moderate, or 
even no tack-duty at all—but when, in 
confequence of that indulgence, he had 
become rich and flourifhing, and a- 
bounded in all the good things of this 
life, he refufed to give any more tack- 
duty than formerly, and maltreated his 
proprietor for exacting it—could fuch 
proprietor be ‘accuied of tyranny, if he 
either infifted to have this additional 
duty, or ejected him from his farm ? 

But the Americans have not even this 
nica to alledge, poor as‘it is; for it isa 
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truth that will not be denied, that Ame- 
rica has always been taxed by Great 
Britain fince it was a part of the Britith 
dominions: Smail indeed, and inconfi- 
derable for many years, were the taxes 
paid, for the reafons above given—but 
flill the right of raifing them was exert- 
ed. This is therefore no new claim.— 
The right of Britain to tax the colonies 
was never-denied till of late, that they 
lave taken it into their heads that they 
have power to fupport that denial, vi et 
armis, againft the parent ftate. If this 
is not a fufficient proof that they are 
able to bear a higher tax, I know not 
where we fhould fearch for one. 

If Britain then has an acknowledged 
right to tax America—a right that has 
been always exercifed ; and if America « 
is able to bear thefe taxes, where lies 
the hardfhip, of which the Americans 
fo loudly complain, in being obliged to 
fubmit to fee that right ftill exercifed, 
although the duty may be augmented. 

No doubt but it is natural for them 
to with to be freed of thefe duties. It 
is natural for the fubjeés of Britain 
to wifh to get rid of their taxes—but is 
this a fufficient reafon ‘to abolifh them? 
Who then would proteé& the ftate? 
Ought not a// to contribute alike in pro- 
portion to their abilities for that pur- 
pofe '—ANl are alike protected. 

The argument that has been fo much 
employed of late, that it is unjuft to tax 
any fubjeét, unlefs that fubjeé& confents 
to the law by which he is taxed, either 
by himfelf or his reprefentatives, has 
been pretty fully difcuffed already as a 
legal claim. A few words, however, may 
be here proper, confidering it in the. 
light of common fenfe. 

If the Americans never had reprefen- 
tatives in the Britifh parliament—if it 
was never fuppofed they fhould have 
any reprefentatives there—and if they, 
notwithftanding this, were content to - 
become Britith fubje@s, what right have 
they now to complain of their fitua- 
tion? | 

Thefe men, before they went to A- 
merica, either were or were not intitled 
to vote for members to fit in the Britifh* 
parliament—If they were not intitled to 
exercife that prerogative in Britain, why 
complain now that they are not poffef- 
fed of that privilege ? 

If they were actually voters in Britain, 
they either fold that right to others for 
a valuable confideration, or voluntarily 


abandoned it. Have not thefe as little 
right to complain as the others? It isa 
well known proverb, Oxe cannot eat his 
loa and have his loaf too. 

But in faét the Americans do not with 
“to be intitled to have reprefentatives in 
the Britifh parliament. If they had, 
they furely would have petitioned the 
legiflative council of Britain to have al- 
lowed them the privilege of reprefenta- 
tives in parliament :—But this they ne- 
ver have done—nor was ever any thing 
farther from their intentions than to ac- 
cept of this privilege, had it been offer- 
ed them. 

If, therefore, they have no other plea 
to offer, but that they are not reprefent- 
ed in parliament ; and if they refufe to 
accept of being intitled to reprefenta-. 
tion, is not this complaining without a 
caufe, feeing the inconvenience miay, for 
aught that appears, be removed by them 
whenever they think fit to do fo? | 

Itis, from this and many other facts, 
fufficiently evident that they have really 
no better argument to produce in’ fup- 
port of their determined ‘refolution to 
avoid contributing any thing to the pub- 
lic expence of the ftate, and to give 
| fome colour to their long concerted de- 
fign of fovereign independency. . . 
At firft, when the ftamp-acé was pro- 


pofed, they pleaded poverty, and a to-* 


tal inability to pay the tax.—It was 
hardly hinted that Britain was not well 
intitled to exact it—and, upon this fup- 
pofition alone, that law was repealed *. 
How far this fuppofition was juft, fuc- 
ceeding faéts haye clearly evinced. 

But when power and fuccefs in their 
oppolition infpired them with a greater 
degree of infolence, they began to deny 

‘the right of Britain to levy any taxes in 
| “America; and, trufting to the powerful 
oppofition at home, which had at for- 
‘mer times fo often ferved their caufe, 
‘they boldly dernanded that all their 
taxes fhould be remitted; which, with 
a faulty complaifance, the miniftry com- 
plied with in every inftance except the 
paultry tax on tea, which was indeed on- 
ly a nominal tax, as the duty was in 
fact lowered inftead of being augmented 
to them by it. 
| Having fucceeded thus far, they were 
| refolved to ftick at nothing lefs than ab- 


* Asa proof of this, it may be obferved, 
| that the declaratory aét immediately followed 
this repeal. ee 
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quietly to this infult. 


folute independence.—Britain appeared 
now fotame, and feemed to have fuch 
an idea ot the confequence of America— 
fuch a powerful junto at home weré 
ready to fupport, every meafure that 
could obfruct adminiftration in every 
ftep, and’ thus pave the way for their 
Own, exaitation, that the opportunity 
feemed too favourable to be neglected. 

~ To try at once how far they might go 
with impunity, it was refolved to take 
bold and daring meafures that fhould 
haftily bring matters to a crifis, before 
the nation fhould have time to be fully 
informed of facts, fo as to fee clearly 
what was the view of the colonifts, and 
to truft to fine {peeches, and artful mil- 
reprefentations, to keep them long in 
the dark about it. 

In confequence of thefe counfels, a 
mob at Bofton, under the patronage of 
the magiltrates, was inftigated to feize - 
and deftroy the tea lying in that city 
and in the harbour—the moft wanton 
and unprovoked iniult offered to the ci- 
vil power that is recorded in hiftory ! 

But their fcheme would have been 
rendered of none effect, had they even 
made acknowledgments, or offered any 
thing like : 
ftrued a reparation for the damages fuf- 
tained—and therefore no fuch thing was 
fo much as attempted +. What would * 
any man fay of an adminiftration which 
fhould allow fuch as had committed fuch 
a fhamelefs outrage on the civil power 
to efcape with impunity? Would not 
every man of fpirit fay that their names 
ought to have been held in abhorrence— 
and that fuch perfons were altogether 
unfit to hold the reins of government in 
any ftate whatever. 

The miniftry in Britain, at that time, 
however mild in other refpects, were 
not altogether fo tame as to fubmit 
‘The Bofton port- 
bill was enacted—from the tenor of 
which it appears the miniftry were not 
fully apprifed of the intention of the A- 
mericans—as they left an opening by” 
which they might at once free them- 


+ The Americans have aed. with fuch 
cautious circumfpedtion all along in this re- 
{peét, that it appears evident they were afraid 
to make the leaft acknowledgment for this 
daring trefpafs, left it would have been ac- 
cepted of as an apology by the miniflry, 
and thus have fruftrated their {fchemes, it 
was therefore carefully avoided, 


what might have been con- — 


THOUGH 


felves from all the calamities threatened 
by that bill, merely by complying with 
a2 common principle of juftice—paying 
for the damage that had been wantonly 
committed by themfelves; and I am 
fully convinced that the minittry imagi- 
ned that requifition would have been 
immediately complied with. . 

But nothing was farther from the 
minds of the Boftonians—-Like the ag- 
greffors in moft difputes, they were the 
firt to complain. Loud and numerous 
were their complaints of oppreffion and 
arbitrary power, for being reguired ta 
do what any private individual in any 
country of Europe would have been 
happy to have been perntitted, as the 
greateft favour, to perform, had he been 
in their fituation. 

But the plan of independence, which 
had been forming for ages, was now 
thought ready to be effected; and fate, 
big with an important revolution, for- 
bid that the dictates of iuftice fhould be 
complied with. An American would 
have thought it an unpardonable crime 
to have faid, he could have been guilty 
of a tref{pafs, had he, without provoca- 
tion, funk the effects of half the fubjedts of 
Britain to the bottom of the feaa—What 
g@ya can psoduce a parallel inftance of 
prefumptuous arrogance and folly? 

Yet in fpite of thefe facts, which 
fpeak of themfelyes a language that can- 
not be mifunderftcod by any nation un- 
der heaven, they trufted to blindfold the 
people of Britain by words feemingly 
fubmilffiive, while all their actions breath- 
ed nothing but infolence and contempt 
for a people who could fuffer themfelves 
to be tamely fo intulted; like the empe- 
ror Charles V. who with a moft barefaced 
effrontery caufed prayers to be put up 
to heaven many weeks following for 
the liberation of the Pope, whom he 
confined a clofe prifoner in his own 


hands, the people of Bofton fupplicated 


heaven and earth to deliver them from 
the cruel perfecution of their enemies, 
from whof-: oppreffion they could have 
been in one moment freed by an a@ of 
common juflice, that nothing but a vil- 
lain would havé refuted. 

Impofed upon by thefe fair fpeeches, 
fome of the fanguine advocates for A- 
merica have pleaded [Weekly Maga- 
gine xxxi. 386.], ‘f That though thofe 
whom we Call rebels are calling upon us 
by every confideration of juftice and hu- 


yoanity, are humbly fuing and foliciting 
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in the moft fubmiffive tone, are befeech- 
ing, even with tears, to recall our hoftile 
troops, and fheathe again the bloody 


fword, and promifing every thing that a 


free people can poffibly grant,--cannot 

we agree to their humble petition with- 
out wounding our honour and affront- 
ing our authority ? And though, in the 
moft public and folemn manner, they 
have a hundred times over declared 
that they defire no other fort of inde- 
pendence than they have enjoyed for a 
century backwards—an independence, 
if it may be called one, that refts on the 
acknowledged authority of Great Bri- 
tain to limit their trade and navigation, 
and to recognize every law that doth net 
directly overturn their conftitutional 
fettlement, and the very exiftence of li- 
berty and property among them,—are 
they, notwithftanding, ftill chargeable 
with the fecret defign of eftablifhing 
themfelves into ftates utterly indepen 
dent of the mother-country? All this is 
amazing! Indeed nothing can be more 
abfurd; nor would any body argue in 
this manner who did not confider his 
antagonift, not as a man of fenfe, but as 
a child or a fool, with whom he is at li- 
berty to trifle with impunity.”’ 

Such is the language of the inconfide- 
rate abettors of American pretenfions ; 
and thofe who have attended to wards 
rather than to deeds, may be excufed 
they fhould think this a little plaufible.: 
Let us examine. 

The Americans have undoubtedly pe- 
titioned again and again all orders of 
the legiflature, and begged them in the 
moft fubmiflive terms—to do what?— 
To give up to them the undoubted pre- 
rogative of the legiflators of this realm ; 
to facrifice to their pleafure the junit 
rights of the inhabitants of this king- 


dom, and to fubmit themfelves implicit- | 


ly to the dictates of the American de- 


magogues—For nothing lefs is the pur | 


port of thefe very humble and moft fub- 
wifiive petitions. | 

Itisone ofthe glorious privileges of our 
conftitution, that every member of it may 
petition, without reftraint,the whole body 


of the legiflature; but itisa dodirine alto- . 


gether new, to fuppofe that thelegifiature 
muit comply in all cafes with the prayer 
of thefe petitions; yet fuch feems to be 
the dodrine inculcated by the Ameri- 
cans. ‘* We (fay they) have humbly 


petitioned you to do fuch or fuch things, | 


which we find would be convenient and 
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et to uss you have refufed to 
somply with the earneft prayer of our 
eiterated petitions, and as we are po/i- 
- that we alone are the only judges 
f what is fit in this cafe, you muft 
lame yourfelves if any inconvenience 
all’ refult from your obftinate refufal. 
We appeal, therefore, to heaven and 
arth that you compel us to take up 
rms againit you, and all the harm that 
may refult from this conteft mutt re- 
main at your door,—for had you com- 
lied with our prayer it might have been 
intirely avoided.” 

I fhall beg the reader will try if he 


reafoning and that of a man who fhould 
Icome up to him on the high-way,; and 
defire him, with the utmoft complai- 
{ance and humble obeifance, to deliver 
his purfe, or what part of it the high- 
wayman fhould think proper to de- 
mand: fhould you hefitate ahout com- 
plying with his requeft, he would hum- 
bly put you in mind that God had made 
Jali mankind originally equal,—that eve- 
yy man had from nature as good a title 
‘to live well, and enjoy the good things 
of this life, as any other,—that Ae had 
‘not the means to fupport himfelf in life 
‘in half fuch an elegant way as you could 
do,—that he, therefore, in all Chriftian 
charity, demanded, in the name of God, 
your common Father, that you fhould 
| comply inftantly with his requeft, which 
was fo confonant with the principles of 
religion and equity :—Should thefe ar- 
-guments fill prove unfatisfactory, he 
_ would proceed to intreat of you, in the 
moft humble manner—on his knees, and 
with tears, to comply with his requeft, 
and conjure you by all that was moft fa- 
cred on earth, or in heaven, not to force 
him to ufe violence to procure what he 
was determined he would not want; he 
would paint, in the moft pathetic terms, 
the mifery that might enfue from your 
perfifting with fuch unreafonable obfti- 
nacy in your refufal, and appeal to hea- 
yen, that if, in attempting to obtain 
what you might have parted with at his 
firft requeft, he fhould be obliged to 
maim, or even murder you, that he 
| wafhed his hands in innocence, and the 
blood fhould remain upon your own 
head; but if fill you fhould perfift in 
your refufal, he would prefent his pifto], 
and addrefling himfelf to heaven, utter 
this fervent ejaculation, “ Open thou 


our mouth, O Lord, and we {hall fhew 


forth thy praife,” 


¢an difcover any: difference between this 
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and inftantly blow 
out your brains.—I afk again, where 
would be the difference between the 
one and the other? 

The Americans have indeed petition- 
ed moft humbly, but they have peti- 
tioned for what they had no right to 
command. 

They have indeed petitioned,—but 
they have petitioned for what the le- 
giflators, without themoftevident breach 
of truft, had not in their power to 
give.—And they have humbly appealed 
to heaven for the juftnefs of their caufe, 
when they cannot produce a fingle ar- 
gument to fhew the equity of their 
claim, if decided either by the principles. 
of law or equity. 

Should the legiflators of Great 
Britain have been weak enough to com- 
ply with the prayer of thefe very modeft 
and moft humble petitioners, what 
would have been the confequence? 

The natives of this country would 
have found themfelves oppreffed with 
an immenfe debt, and heavy taxes, and 
with an enormous charge annually in- 
creafing, for protecting a great and 
powerful nation, who refufed to bear 


any part of thefe burdens. Would not 


they, in this cafe, have had a good rea- 
fon to murmur at the partial folly of 
their governors, and have had juft ecaufe 
for rifing in rebellion againft them for 
thus wantonly facrificing their juft 
rights ? 
But fuppofing things fhould have 
been carried with a more moderate 
hand, and troubles and infurrections 
fuppreffed, would not the people in this 
ifland, oppreffed with taxes in fuch an 
enormous degree, while their brethren 
in America were freed from all the pub- 
lic expence of government, figh for thofe 
bleffings they faw the others enjoy, and 
therefore defert this curfed ifland (as it 
might in that cafe have been called), 
and go to the happier regions in the 
weft? And would not the memory of 
the minifter who had been the mean 
of accomplifhing this happy revolution, 
deferve to be adored by all pofterity? 
We fhall by and by fee what would 


have been the bleffings the inhabitants — 


of this iland would then have enjoyed, 
in exchange for thofe they poffels at 
prefent. 

The Americans, till very lately, have 
acknowledged the right that Great Bri- 
tain undoubtedly has to lunit their 
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trade and navigation; but upon what 
principles can Britain think to limit 
their pretenfions to be freed of all re- 
ftraints in this cafe, as well as with re- 
gard to taxation? I acknowledge I can 
difcover none. } ' 

If it fhall be faid, this power is refer- 
ved to Britain by their original charters, 
fT anfwer, it is not more clearly implied 
in thefe than the right of taxation. — 

If it fhall be faid that they have uni- 
formly acknowledged this, and fubmit- 
ted to the exercife of this power, I an- 
fwer, the fame may be faid as to taxa- 
tion, and every other exertion of juridical 
authority till the prefent era: and if it 
thall be allowed that Britain has now no 
right to tax the Americans, will not the 
fame arguments that are now employed 
to free them from the one, be equally 
valid for freeing them from the other, 
whenever they fhall chufe to claim an 
exemption from thefe reftraints ? 

Hence then it appears, that the pre- 
fent corteft with America is not an idle 
claim for ufelefs fuperiority, but a con- 
telt for the very exiftence of this ftate. 
For fhould their demands have been 


-complied with, it would have been im- 


poffible to preferve this ftate from utter 
ruin in a fhort time? 

It were ten times better for Britain 
that America fhould be independent, 
than to have her as a fubje& dictating to 
our rulers, and preicribing laws to our 
jegiflators, and reaping all the benefits 
ef civil government without any of its 
burdens; for Britain may fubfitt by her- 
telf, and retain her independency, but it 
would have been impoffible for her to 
have exifted at all, under that kind of 
government that muft have taken place, 
had their demands been complied with. 

I propofed to have entered into a cri- 
tical review of the condu@ of the A- 
mericans from the beginning of this con- 
teft, with a view to demonftrate from 
thence that independence kas been 
their aim from the very beginning; but 
from the circumftances taken notice of 
incidentally through this effay that point 
to that end, and from their having now 
clearly declared themfelves for indepen- 
dency, I will not enter more minutely 
into that difcuffion. 

{ cnly now fhall make a few re- 
marks on the reftraints on their trade, fo 
etten mentioned and little underftood, 
and fhall conclude with fome obferva- 
fions on the conlequences that would 
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refnlt to the Americans themfelves, 
fhould they be fo unfortunate as to fuc- 
ceed in the prefent conteft. It is a}, 
doubt, how far Britain would be a lofer }. 
by parting with them intirely, if they}, 
are not to be put upon a better footing 
than formerly; but there is little room. 
to entertain a doubt about the fate of 
the Americans, fhould they be abandon- 
ed intirely to themfelves, { 
I have often amufed myfelf by fan- 
cying what opinion an’ unconcerned |: 
{pectator would have formed of the A- |. 
mericans and Britons, who had been | 
fully acquainted with hiftoric faéts, and f 
who fhould have read the feveral peti-'|, 
tions and addreffes of the Americans, |, 
the remonftrances of the city of Lon- 
don, and its followers, and the {peeches 
in our houfes of parliament. If our f 
news-papers fhall, any of them, be/ 
tranfmitted to future ages, fome curious ‘ 
reader, who is anxious to form a jut. | 
opinion of the charaéter of the people |, 
and manners of the times, will be near- t 
ly in the fituation of that impartial | 
fpectator, and will no doubt find many 
important refle@tions croud into his 
mind on that occafion. . If he thall have 
previoully formed to himfelf an high o- 
pinion of the wifdom of our legiflators, 
and the excellence of our conftitution, 
by perufing the account given: of thefe 
by Montefquieu, De Lolme, &c. he . 
will perhaps be highly aftonifhed. Ifhe | 
has been intimately acquainted with the 
human heart, and well-verfed with the q 
internal vices of thofe antient republics, 
fo often held up to mankind as models 
of perfeGtion by thofe who have been 
able only to view them at a diftance, he 
will fee, without aftonifhment, that man 
is the fame at all times, and, in equal 
circumftances, is liable to fall into the 
fame vices and defects: he will fee tha 
artful men have, in all ages, had little 
cifficulty to lead the multitude at plea- _ 
fure, contrary to the di@ates of com- 
mon fenfe, and that it is only when too | 
late, that the people who have been mif- 
led come to difcover the errors into | 
which they have fallen. It is hardly 
now neceffary to point out the fophifti- 
cal arguments that have been employed 
to millead the multitude as to Ameri- © 
can affairs, as the conteft muft foonbe | 
determined by other far lefs agreeable — 
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means than the pen; yet it may afford — 


fome fatisfa@ion flightly to glance ata = 


few of them, 


AMERICAN 
9 The Americans and their advocates 
Jiave all along contended, that all they 
wifh for is to be placed on the fame po- 
Bitical footing, with regard to Great Bri- 
Jain, as before the year 1763 ; and, by the 
Whole tenor of the arguments employed 
y them on this head, it would feem, 
hat they wifhed only to be freed of 
ome petty taxes which they think bur- 
enfome to them; and many of the ig- 
jorant people, who {peak loudly on this 
ubjeci, feem to apprehend that the lofs 
pf the revenue that would arife from 
hefe taxes, is all the inconvenience that 
sritain would fuftain by complying with 
heir demands, and therefore heartily 
Boncur with the Americans, or at leaft 
hink it abfurd to throw away fo much 
noney to inforce obedience to a law of 
p little importance as that which feem- 
ngly gave rife to this conteft. 
9 Wile men, however, eafily fee thro’ 
he flimfy veil that covers the real defign 
)f the Americans in making this de- 
mand, and perceive that a compliance 
Frith it in the prefent circumftances 
Jvould be attended with the moft fatal 
Fonfequences. Before the year 1763, 
America accounted herfelf bound to 
uibmit peaceably to all the ftatutes that 
(Britain fhould enact relating to her, and 
he legiflature and inhabitants of Bri- 
ain never entertained a doubt about it. 
\bout that time, as a fpirit of. indepen- 
lence began to manifeftitfelf in the co- 
onies, it was thought neceflary publicly 
o declare that Britain had that right, by 
_folemn act of the legiflature at large ; 
fo that, were ali the laws fince that pe- 
iod repealed, and this among the reft, 
t would be intirely giving up aright 
Bhat Britain cannot part with, if fhe is to 
ontinue a {tate as formerly, and the. A- 
mericans would be on a very different 
\Jooting indeed from what they were be- 
fore that period. Like a child who 
\eremptorily refufes tocomply with the 
rommands of its parent in one inftance, 
lind profeffes that, in every other refpect, 
| will be obedient to his will,—the. A- 
lnericans peremptorily demand as a 
(Nghe what it only behoved the ftate to 
Wudge of, and to grant as a favour, if 
hey faw fit. Every man knows what is 
he certain and inevitable confequence 
f the parents’ compliance in the one 
Wale, nor is it difficult to perceive, that 
Wamilar mifchiefis intended, and muft ne- 
We Garily follow, fhould the ftate be fo foo- 
Wfhly weak as to yield in the other cafe. . 


CONTEST. 
-The Americans and their advocates 
have alfo often afferted, that they were 
not defirous of refufing a proportional 
aid for the public expence, but were. 
ready to contribute for that purpofey. 
and to levy it upon themfelves, if the 
king, by himfelf, would require it from 
them. If they had ever expected that’ 
this was to be confidered as a ferious of- 
fer, it only means, that they withed the 
king to be an abfolute monarch over 
them, and that they would willingly 
fubmit to be fleeced by him at his plea- 
fure (for they made no reftri@ions in 
this offer); but they were not fuch 
idiots as ever to have had a ferious de- 
fign of fubjecting themfelves to fuch a 
grievous flavery as they muft have felt, 
had this offer been accepted of, and put 
In execution, bona fide, by both parties. 
They knew well, that had the king been 
wicked enough to have wifhed for fuch 
a thing, the Britifh nation never would 
have tamely permitted fuch a part of the \ 
fubjects of the realm to become flaves ta 
the crown, even if they themfelves 
fhould demand it,—nor permit the king 
to be poffeffed of fuch a power to in- 
flave themfelves, as he would have en-. 
joyed in confequence of the revenue 
that, by an artful management, he might 
have derived from thence. 
Happily, however, our moft gracious 
fovereign, who has the happinefs of all 
his fubje&s more fincerely at heart 
than they themfelves feem to have, in- 
ftead of being mifled by this infidious 
offer, rejected it with difdain, as being 
unworthy a free people to offer, or a 
juft prince to accept of : But, tohumour 
their wayward fancies, and ‘to leave 


‘them no appearance of excufe, with that | 


lenient tendernefs which feems to influ- 
ence all his actions, he adopted the plan 
chalked out by them, agreed to their 
propofal in every refpect, except the. 
fubftituting the conftitutional legiflature 
of Britain inftead of himfelf alone. Le 
agreed that they fhould be allowed to 
tax themielves—at the requifition of the 
Britith parliament; andthe miniftry even 
went fo tar as to engage, that all the re- 


venue raed in America fhould be fpent 


in it™. The prepofal, however, met 
with the reception that unprejudiced 


* The minifiry have besn often blamed for 


the meafures adopted with refpeét to America.» _ 


Perhaps no meafure was fo blame-worthy as 
this offer;~-au offzr which, if accepted; would’ 


ye 


perfons expected. What was only of- 

fered with a view to fave appearances, 

and miflead the weak, was never intend- 

ed to be agreed to, if accepted.—The 

offer was of courfe rejected, as con- 

trary to the views of the American con- 
refs. 

At firt they complained that their 
charters were infringed; but this 
ground, as untenible, is now intirely de- 
ferted. Charters are good when in fa- 
vours of America; but, when againft 
them, charters, compacts, prefcriptive 
rights, and every rule that is reckoned 
binding on fociety, are accounted as no- 
thing, and they have recourfe to that 
natural ftate of hoftile liberty that man 


enjoys before political focieties were in- 


ftituted. If, therefore, they refufe to 
fabmit to thefe civil inftitutions that 
mankind have found neceffary to efta- 
blifh for preferving order in fociety, and. 
have recourfe to open force for making 
their will a law to-others, what reafon 
have they.to complain if others have re- 
éourfe to the fame means for bringing 
them back toa fenfe of their duty? 

It is hardly worth while to take no- 
tice of the praifes they beftow upon one 
fet of men, and of the opprobrious abufe 
they pour out againft another, were it 
not to point out to the fimple anc un- 
difcerning multitude the abfurdity of 
this, as well as of their other demands, 
and to difcover what are the motives of 
attachment between thofe in this coun- 
try who favour them, and the Ameri- 
cans: for the Americans themfelves 
know too well, that thefe very men 
whom they praife as an iJuftrious band 
ef heroes who fland up in defence of li- 
berty, were the very perfons who plan- 
ned and put in execution thofe acts of 
which they moft complain, and that the 
prefent miniftry have only repealed fome 


have been 2 fource of perpetual diffenfion be- 
tween the parent ftate and the colonies. The 
firft would with juftice have complained, that 
the colonies did not contribute their juft thare 
of the publicexperce for thedefence of the ftate: 
the. laft would have complained of the 
troops, é&c. flationed among them, as tending 
to iuilave them, and would have with-held 
their contributions when they faw fit.— Mu- 
tual jealoufics and wars muft have been the 
confeguence :— wars, more to be dreaded than 
the prcfent !/ Happily thefe mifchiefs have 
been prevented bythe Americans! Perhaps 
roiniftry forefaw this, ov the offer would not 
-have beer made. 
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of the moft obnoxious of thefe atutes s | 
but they thus hope to blindfold the na- | 
tion, and clog the wheels of govern-. 
ment a little,—while the illu/ffrious band, 
who know full well the bent of the A-|! 
mericans, only mean to make ufe of|! 
them as a ladder to help them to mount} 
into the feat of power, after which they p 
would crufh them as foon as they could. 
Thus do thefe two parties mutually}! 
praife one another, whom they heartily!’ 
defpife, merely with aview to promote!! 
their own purpofes. The artifice is in-|! 
deed fo fimple, as to. be fitted only to! 
impofe upon the moftignorant on either} 
fide. But unfortunately the number} 
of ignorant perfons who pretend to} 
judge of thefe matters, is extremely} 
great ! 
The Americans likewife, in all their 
petitions, till of late, acknowledge the} 
right of Great Britain to regulate their} 
trade, and confefs their willingnefs ta/ 
fubmit to the rules which the parent ftate} 
may think proper to eftablifh in this 
refpect. This is their language :—But} 
when we proceed to inquire into the! 
purport of thefe offers it appears, that, 
like the other offers they have made, it is! 
found without meaning,—words merely 
calculated to impofe upon the unthinking! 
multitude. ‘This requires fome explana- 
tion. [ 
In the beginning of this effay I ob-! 
ferved, that the reftraints on the Ameri-.: 
can trade were the real grievances that 
firft inftigated thofe Americans, who aré' 
the fecret leaders of this infurrection, to 
with for a feparation from Great Britain ; 
—Biut this they dared not to avow, either 
to the other Americans themfelves, or 
the inhabitants of Great Biitain :—They 
have therefore contrived to impofe upon 
the one and the other, by inferting this 
declaration in all their petitions and me- 
morials, as it affumes a {pecious appear- 
ance, while, at the fame time, if accom- 
panied with the other immunities they 
demand, it really means nothing. But, 
were they even in good earneft ferious 
in this propofition, as they have an equal 
right to demand to be freed from thefé 
reftraints as they have-to require am 
exemption from taxes, there can be. na 
doubt that, was this demand complied 
with, infolence as ufual would increale, 
with power, and the navigation-act 


would become a bone of contention in 


no diftant period, when they would. pe- 
remptorily demand that it might be re« 


| 
| 


i 
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pealed, or a more obftinate and bloody 
war muft be the confequence. 

| But, independent of this circumftance, 
let me afk any confiderate perfon, in 
what manner Great Britain could regn- 
late their trade, were their other de- 
mands complied with ?—She might, in- 


| ‘deed, make as many laws for that pur- 


pofe as the pleafed, which might be al- 
lowed to pafs both houfes of parliament 
without oppofition—But how could the 
inforce thefe laws? The temptation to 
‘{mugegling is ftrong—the opportunities 
of doing it with impunity are numerous. 
‘There is a ftrong bias among the trad- 


‘ing part of mankind, and among all 


other clafies, to favour thofe who trant- 


grefs -thefe laws.—While the cuftom- 


houfe officers, therefore, are in fome 
meafure dependent upon themfelves— 


/while the judges are parties—and while 


juries may be packed to their mind, 


“what law need they be afraid of, how- 


ever fevere ? In thefe cireumftances they 


B may, with unconcern, fufier the legifla- 


ture to enact what laws they pleafe, and 
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proffer to pay implicit obedience to 
them.—Such has been the cafe hitherto 
with them—but now, that fome fteps 
have been taken to put thefe laws effec- 
tually in execution, they have taken the 
alarm—Thofe who have been in the 
practice of obtaining riches by a trade 
the mot deftruétive that can be imagi- 
ned tothe parent ftate, fee themfelves 


ready to be deprived of thefe fources of 


wealth; and therefore moft naturally 
are difpofed to oppofe thefe arrange- 
ments with all their might.—Their lan- 
guage is, ** Alter not your practice with 
© regard to us—Allow us to explain the 
‘ laws—to collect the duties by our own 
© officers as formerly, and we will iub- 
mit without reluétance, as formerly, 
to thefe laws, and fuffer you to make 
as many more as you pleafe—but do 
not you intermeddle as to the execu- 
tion of thefe. ‘Truft us we will, like 
honeft, difinterefted, noble, generous 
fouls, do every thing that is right— 
but we will not fuffer you to ufe us fo 
ungenteelly as to doubt our word, or 
to fend any perfon to fee that thefe 
© Jaws of yours are duly executed.” 
This is a fair ftate of the cafe—and 
who can doubt but that fuch a fet of /- 
beral-minded men will, on all occafions, 
facrifice their own intereft to the good 
‘of the parent ftate, for which they have 
thewed fuch filial affection ?—Is it not, 
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‘therefore, an unpardonable infult in any 


minifter to doubt their word of honour, 
or think of demanding any other iecuri- 
ty for the execution of the laws than 
their own promife ? Is it not weil known 
that their reputation as to integrity in 
every fenfe is immaculate, and tree from 
every ftain whatever ? 

I now come to confider the nature 
of the trade of Great Britain to 
thefe colonies, the reftraints the Amert- 
cans are under in that refpect, the many 
and great inconveniencies they labour 
under on this account, and the innume- 
rable advantages that this parent ftate 
enjoys from it. 

When Britain began to perceive the 
benefits that refulted from trade, and to 
know wherein her real ftrength confifted, 
the famous navigation act was made, by 
which all veffels trading to Britain were 
obliged to be navigated chiefly by na- 
tives. This at was extended to Ame- 
rica, with an obligation to land all the 
products that were {hipped from thefe 
colonies firft in Britain, before they 
could be carried to any other port. It 
yeas found in a fhort time, that fome of 
the commodities were fo bulky as did 
not admit of being tranfported to Britain 
at all, and that others iuffered great da- 
mage by that, which hurt the trade of 
the colonies confidefably. On this ac- 
count, certain commodities were ex- 
eemed from this burdenfome mode of 
conveyance, and the Americans were 
left at liberty to go directly to their de- 
ftined ports with them, without touch- 
ing at Britain at all. The number of 
thefe has been gradually increafed till 
the prefent time, that all the bulky com- 
modities exported from thence, excep- 
ting tobacco, hemp, and naval flores, 
are included among them. ; 

For their greater encouragement, the 
aé& of navigation was farther difpented 
with, and they were allowed to navigate 
their veflels without the requifite num- 

ber of Britifh failors 5—~an indulgence 
that many of the bett judges of political 
jurifprudence think was highly injudi- 
‘cious. A late eminent writer (Mr A- 
dam Smith) juftly obferves, that defence 
is more necefiary for a fiate than evena 
very flourifhing commerce $ and altho’ 
all reftraints upon commerce are hurt- 
ful to it, yet the navigation act, which 
tends fo much to increafe the number 
of failors, on which the fecurity of this 
ifland chiefly 


“ 


depends, although it 
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might retard our commerce in a {mall 
degree, was neverthelefs a moft necef- 
firy law,that ought noty on any account, 
to be difpenfed with. 

Thefe are the reftraints on their trade, 
which the Americans fo often mention, 
and from thefe they affert, that Britain 
derives fuch great advantages as would 
be more than fufficient to pay their full 
proportion of the public charges of the 
ftate. Let us endeavour to fee what 
they lofe, and what Britain gains by 
thefe laws. But we mnuft ftate their 
trade as it really is, and not as itis re- 
prefented to be. 

To the Weft Indies the Americans 
export lumber, by which is meant wood 
of all forts,—rice, maife, peafe, wheat, 
flour, dried fifth, &c. without any re- 
ftraint. 

In return, they bring from the Britith 
iflands fugars, and melaffes to be diftil- 
led: From the French and Dutch 
ilands they import, befides the above 
articles, cloths of all forts, teas, and 
Naft India-goods; but efpecially linens, 
in exchange for hats of their own manu- 
facture, and furs, not to mention guns 
and military ftores, when we are at war 
with them, which are {mugeled out, :as 
the French manufactures are fmuggled 
in, with the greateft eafe. 

To the Mediterranean, and all to the 
South of Cape Finiflerre, they have li- 
berty to export rice, and grain of all 
forts, without any réflraint ; by which 
commerce, Britain is deprived of a mar- 
&et for her wheat, which the would be 
able to furnifh them with, to her own 
great emolument. By the fame oppor- 
tunities, they export hats and furs ina 
clandeftine manner, to the great hurt of 
our own manufa¢tures, and emelument 
of our rivals. 

From thence they clandeftinely im- 
port filks, linen, wines, and other ar- 
ticles of their produce : and as the trade 
here is of the clandeftine fort, and as 
they fell more than they buy, it is always 
paid in ready money. — ; 

To Britain they export tobacco, iron, 
tar, pot-ath, a little hemp, fome flax- 
feed, furs, indigo, and rice; for all of 
which, except the firft and laft, they re- 
ceive a very confiderable bounty, 

From Britain they import what coarfe 
woolen goods they cannot he fnpplied 
with from other markets,—fome coarfe 
linens, hard-ware of all forts, to a con- 
fcerable amount, as thefe can be ob- 
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tained no-where elfe fo cheap; a {mall 

uantity of tea, and other Eaft India}! 
goods, powder, fhot, books, &c.; the |! 
returns for which are fcarce ever fooner 
than in three years, and often not till |! 


feven. | 
Many readers who have been accuf- 
tomed to think that Britain furnifhed 
every article of cloathing, &c. to every 
inhabitant in America, and who there- 
fore formed in his own mind a grand 
idea of the amazing extent of the Ame- 
rican trade, will be furprifed at this ac- 
count ; and thofe who have been accuf- 
tomed to think of it in that manner; 
will no doubt be prodigoufly amazed at 
the fmall effect that the topping of the 
American trade has produced on our 
manufactures. The American mer- 
chants themfelves ought to have known 
this in fome meafure before, and fhould 
have viewed it as a dangerous experi- 


ment, totally to prohibit trade with Bri- - 


tain, left it fhould open her eyes as to 
its infignificance, and force them to 
trace it to its fource. It was an engine 
in their hands with which they might, by 
fkilful management, have kept minifters 
in awe 3 but now the charm is difpelled, 
and they will foon find that with it their 
influence will be loft, or they will be 
compelled to make their trade flow in 
another channel more advantageous to 
the parent ftate. 

Thus it appears, that unlefs it be the 
tobacco trade, which we have been able 


to fecure intirely to ourfelves, all the. 


reft is of little confequence. The nor- 
thern colonies, inftead of taking @// their 
manufactures from us, as many think 
they do, not only manufaéture cloth, 
and linen almoft as much as ferves 
themfelves, but hats alfo in great quan- 


tities for export, contrary to the laws of | 


our commerce, which ts highly prejudi- 
cial to the intereit of the ftates; nor de 
they take almoft a fingle article of ma- 
nufacture from us that is not furnifhed 
cheaper by us than any other nation, 


and which they would buy from us. 


were their commerce to all the world 
perfectly free; and, indeed, unlefs in the 
article of tobacco, their commerce, in 
the way they managed it, was intirely 
free, Was it a wonder if they wifhed it 
fhould be always fo? And has not Bri- 
tain been extremely foolith to pamper, 


_infuch a high degree as the has done, 
the inhabitants of thofe colonies from _ 


which the can deriye fo little advantage? 


‘tad half the attention that has been be- 


-America,—had half the money that has 
been expended there for their encou- 
ragement and protection, been judi- 
cioufly applied in Britain itfelf, I have 
no doubt but the nation might have 
‘been perhaps twice as powerful as it is at 
prefent: But what is paft cannot be re- 
called.—Let us be wiler in time to 
come. 
Such is the nature of that trade, about 
lathe immenfe beuefits of which to Bri- 
tain fo very much has been faid. By 
Bmeans of it, the French fugar colonies 
pre fupplied with lumber, and have their 
Bmelaties taken off their hands at a very 
nigh value, while the Britifh fugar plan- 
ters are depreffed for want of a market * 
‘a this commodity, to the very great 
labenefit of our moft inveterate rivals, and 
\Aetriment of this nation.—By this trade, 
Furs, the only branch of commerce that 
3ritain can pretend to have any thing 
ike a monopoly of, are difperfed to va- 
‘tous parts of the world, and our hat 
Bmanufactory of courfe greatly cramped, 
‘n comparifon of what it would be.—By 
means of it alfo, the French linen and 
woolen manufactures are greatly encou- 
-aged, and thofe of Scotland and Eng- 
and proportionally depreffed, contrary 
‘o the intereft of the parent fate.—In 
hort, the northern colonies have perfect 
Biberty to carry all their produdts, of any 
ralue, directly to thofe markets that are 
veft adapted to them, without reftraint 5 
n every one of which they naturally tn- 
erfere with the commerce of this if- 
and, and, by the manner in which they 
nave hitherto carried on their clandei- 
ine trade, prove highly detrimental to 
he intereft of the parent ftate. In re- 
Jurn for which loffes, we are pofieffed of 


* The reader who is not acquainted with 
he nature of trade, may perhaps wonder how 
Wie Americans can give the French a good 
price for their melaffes, and only give a very 
. hoor one to the Britith planters :-—It arifes 
rom this cirenmftance;—the French get in 
xehange for them hats and furs, atticles of 
Idery great value to them, although of low 
IMrice in America. Both parties thus find 
lBbemfelves yreat gainers by the trades but 

hefe cannot be imported into the Britith if- 
ands, fo that although the Americans may 
ive as much money for the melafles as the 
Wialue of the furs, &c. in their own country 
ould arife to, it isa much lower price to the 
Wricihh than to the French planter, 
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fiowed upon the northern provinces of 


5i 


a languid inconfiderable trade that 
would quickly have dwindled into no- 
thing of itfelf, without any prohibitions 
of the American congrefs, had things 
been allowed to goon in their old trains 
——But this, it is to be hoped, will be 
prevented. 

The reader will take notice I here re- 
fer intirely to the northern colonies. 
The commerce to the fouthern provin- 
ces is more beneficial, and happily it is 
equally fo to the parent ftate and*the 
colonies; but even this ts as yet of far 
lefs importance than it might be, or is 
generally imagined, as it has never yet 
made any thing like an adequate return 
to this nation for the expence fhe has 
been put to in obtaining it. 

_The farther I proceed in examining 
into the merits of this controverly, I find 
reafon to be more and more amazed at 
the nature of the argumerits that have 
been boldly advanced by the favourers 
of America. It would feem as if they 
imagined that all their readers had been 
dipt in Lerhe’s ftream to make them lofe 
the remembrance of all paft tranfactions, 
or were endowed with fuch an extraor- 
dinary degree of credulity, as to believe 
any thing that might betold them. It 
would not appear furprifing to me if 
they fhould fome time take it into their 
heads to aifert,that the fun was a rock of 
ice, and the moon a piece of filver, or, 
if they did fo, that they would meec 
with people who would implicitly be- 
lieve what they had faid. ‘ 

It has been afferted in the houfe of 
commons, if the face of the fupreme le- 
giflative council of the nation; in the ~ 
faces of thofe very perfons who had given 
their votes for raifing the fupplies—that 
Britain never expended any thing upon 
America. 

‘© What have we done for them?” 
fays Mr Hartley in the houfe of com- 
mons; ° I believe precifely nothing at 
all, but juft keeping watch and ward 
over their trade, that they fhould receive 
nothing but from ourfelves, and at our 
own price. I will not pofitively fay 
that we have fpent nothing, though I do 
not recolleé any fuch article on your 
journals, but I mean not any material 
expence in fetting them out as colonifts. 
The royal military government of Nova 
Scotia coft indeed nota little fum; a- 
bove 500,000 1, for its plantation, and its 
firft years. Had our other colonies coft 
any thing fimilar, either in their out-fet 


Aihas! ‘ 
or fupport, there would have been fome- 
thing to fay on that fide; but inftead of 
that, they have been left to themfelves 
for 100 .0r Iso years, upon the fortune 
and capital of private adventurers, to 
encounter every difficulty and danger.” 
It is hard to fay whether our amaze- 
ment at the ignorance, or indignation 
at the impudence, of this declaimer 
fhould be moft excited on perufing the 
above paffage. Perfons who form no 
part of the national council of the fate 
may be, in fome meafure, excufed if 


‘they fhould not fully underftand every 


particular relating to the application of 
the public revenue: But, for a member 
of the Britifh fenate, whofe bufinefs it 
ought to be to fearch and obtain infor- 
mation in cafes of this fort, to be to- 
tally unacquainted with the expendi- 
ture of the fums (mentioned below *) 
which have been’ voted by the houfe 
of commons for American fupport fince 
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its fettlement, befpeaks a moft fhamelefs — 
degree of indolence, which nothing could | 


apologize for but a modeft diffidence 
arifing from confcious demerit.—Inftead 


of which we have here a moft pompous — 


harangue, delivered with all the affu- 
rance that ought to arife from a perfect 
knowledge of the facts in queftion.—Is it 
a woncer that the ignorant vulgar fhould 
be mifled, who have hardly any other 
means of information than the fpeeches 
of their reprefentatives—and who, per- 
haps, do not think it poffible for any 
man to arrive at fuch a confummate 
degree of impudence.as to be able fo 
fhamefully to mifreprefent facts, as in 
the prefent inftance ? 

In the fame declamatory ftile he pro- 
ceeds: ‘* If they make a hat or a piece 
of fteel, an act of parliament calls it a 
nuifance: a tilting hammer, a fteel fur- 
nace, mut be abated in America as a 
nuifance. Is it fo with their fellow- 


* Sums granted tothe feveral Provinces of North America, for ihe fupport of the 
Civil Government, &c. of each Province from the year 1716 to 1775 inclufive. 


Wew-York forces, 
Carolina in general, 
Georgia, civil and. military, 
South Carolina, military, 
Nova Scotia, civil government, 
Eat Florida, ditto, 
Weft Florida, ditto, . 
America in general, forces, 
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Rewards and compenfations, before laft war, 


Total 
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Grants in Parliament for Rewards, Encouragement, and 
Indemnification, te the Provinces in North America, 
for their Services and Expences during the laff war. 

Daie of votes. 

Feb. 3. 1756. 

May 35-1757. 

June 3.1758. 

April 3. 1759- 


New England, New-York, and Jerfey, 
North and South Carolina, and Virginia, 
Maflachuffet’s Bay and Connecticut, — 
American colonies in general, for pay 
cloathing to their troops, — 
March 13.1760. Ditto, 


aes 


<6. 2855060. 7006 
50,000 © © 
AT,117 


and 
—- 200,000 0 Oo 
200,000 0 Oo 


To New-York for expences incurred by them 


Jan. 20.1761. | Colonies in general, as before — 
Jatt: 26.1 76¢.) Ditto, §) — en \ fabio Rss 


March 15.1763. Ditto 
April 93. 1770+ New 


ed 
eed 


1658, 
Total 


Carried over 


— 2977 49. 8 
a 20Q@,000 0 O 
rs 13359930 6S 
an 1335333 6 8 


Hampbthire forces, in as incurred anno 


6,009 13 3 


— 


£1,081 971, 17 16% 


4+ 3,836,910 0 75 
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Pabjects on this fide the Atlantic ? Are 
Hhe heats and cloths of Gloucefterfhire 
huifances ?—Are the tilting hammers-of 
Pontipoo! nuifances? Are the cutleries 
| : Sheffield and Birmingham nuifances ? 


Ware the ftockings of Nottingham nui- 
ances? Are the linens of Scotland, Ire- 
iand, or Broomfgrove, nuifances? Are 
rs woolen cloths of Yorkthire, the 
fcrapes of Norwich, or the cottons of 
Mianchefter, nuifances?—I fpeak from 
ba&e. Leall the books of ftatutes and 
journals to witnefs.”’ 
In anfwer to thefe queries, in my turn 
{ afk—if the Britifh parliament have 
Gdeclared that pig-iron, the matts, of 
PMaffachufett’s-bay are nuifances -—Jf 
the rice of Carolina is a nuifance ?—If 
the pitch and tar, the hemp, the pot-ath, 


if the indigo of Georgia is a nuifance '— 
Does not Great Britain pay bounty for 
encouraging all thefe manufactures in 


Tthe colonies /—If, in fome inftances, fhe 
has feen proper to reftrain the colonies, 


in others fhe has reftrained the parent 
‘tate from the fear of injuring the colo- 


‘nies.—Has not the parliament of Great 
| Baar declared it is anuifance, if you 


| 
| eee 
i = 


by Great Britain. 


On Indigo from 1749 to 1773; 
On Hemp and Flax from 1766 to 1772, 
On Naval Stores from 1706 to 17745 


Barrel Heading. 


wee ee 


nies, amount to 


of all thefe colonies. are nuifances !—or 


Befides other Bounties granted on Raw Silk, Pipe ftaves, 
| Hogfhead ftaves, Barrel ftaves, Pipe, Hogfhead, or 
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will, has fhe not prohibited the planting 
tobacco in this ifland, left it fhould have 
been hurtful to the American trade >— 


In every well governed kingdom fome 


particular manufactures deferve to be 
encouraged in one part of the country 
in preference to another, fo as moft ef- 
fectually to promote the good of the 
whole. This is a conduct that has been 
followed by Britain, both as to her own 
internal manufactures and commerce, and 
with regard to the colonies. Such rea- 
foning as the above is therefore altoge- 
ther idle and nugatory, and is calculated 
merely to prejudice the weak, and mif- 
lead the ignorant. 

In the fame ftile of mifreprefentation 
he proceeds to fpeak of the protection 
our fleet affords to the American com- 
merce. ‘* They are (fays he) our car- 
goes, our manutactures, our commerce, 
our navigation.”’—Very true. If Ame- 
rica be-confidered as a part of the Britifh 
dominions, all this is true—becaufe they, 
as well as the inhabitants of Britain, are 
included under the emphatic term our : 
But when he fays, that ‘* every fhip 
from America is bound for Great Bri- 
tain; none enter into American ports 
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An account of Bounties on American Commodities, paid 


From the year 1714 tothe year 1775; the money voted by 
parliament for the forces employed in defence of the colo- 


Brought over £. 3,836,910 © 75 
£it4agjor. 37.57 
55960. 8 42 
1,458,762 11 9 

£-1,609,345 3 8% 

— — — 8,779:925 3 Te 
ordnance 

— 8,779,925 3 IF 


| 

} Extraordinary expences for forts, garrifons, 
| ftores, tranfports, carriages, provifions, &c. — 

| Expences of fleets and naval ftations, employed and eftabli- 


fhed in America for its defence, 


. 


Annual prefents to the American 
from hoftilities againft the colonies, 
lands, 


a —— 


eee me 


Total 


Indians for abftaining 
and for the ceffion of 


I fince the acceffion of the houfe of Hanover : What had been expended before that 
| period is not mentioned. 


10,000,000 © Qa 


wees ee 


610,000 0 Oo 


£. 34,697,142 IO 102 


I The reader whe is defirous to fee the particulars of thefe expences more 
| minutely ftated, may have recourfe to the pamphlet intitled, the Rights of Great 
\ Britain afferted, where he will find full fatisfaction. 

| It deferves to be noted, that the above expence has been almoft wholly incurred 


but Britith fhips and men,’’—nothing 
can be more thamefully falfe ; for, ex- 
clufive of the tobacco thips, I will ven- 
ture to affert, that hardly one fhip of 
ten that fail from America is bound for 
Britain—and nearly as {mall a propor- 
tion of the fhips that return are Britifh, 
or are navigated by Britifh failors. ‘The 
courfe of their trade has been already 
explained, and needs not be here enlar- 
ged upon, 

Such is the information that the igno- 
rant derive from the fatriotic members 
of both houfes of parliament, who feem 
to have no other defign but to perplex 
the councils of the nation, and miflead 
the multitude.—Weak, indeed, muft be 
the arguments they have to adduce 
when they are obliged to have recourtfe 
to falfehoood and mifreprefentation, 

A man whois himfelf cool and un- 
prejudiced ; who has*confidered the 
refpective claims of the parent coun- 
try and of the colonies with attention, 
is in fome degree aftonifhed at reading 
many of the arguments that have been 
produced by the favourers of America 
in the prefent conteft. One who has a 
fincere love for liberty—who withes well 
to the caufe of humanity, and is defirougs 
of promoting the general happinefs of 
mankind, can eafily form an idea of cer- 
tain abufes in the government of. thefe 
colonies that might deferve to be cor- 
rected, and of defects in their political 
arrangement that might require to be 
rectified. Had the colonifts, with tem- 
per and moderation, pointed out thefe 
abufes or defects, and fhowed that they 
were defirous of having them remedied 
by fuch alterations as deliberate wifdom 
might dire¢t, it is not to be doubted but 
that all the calm and difinterefted. part 
of the nation would have efpoufed their 
caufe, and have compelled the miniftry 
to comply with their requefts, even if 
they {hould have been as tyrannical and 
wicked as they with to reprefent them, 
I can at leaft anfwer for myfelf, that, as 
far as my influence could have extend- 
ed, they fhould in that cafe have had it: 
But when they themfelves, with an in- 
temperate fury, complain of evils that 
either do not at all exift, or are merely 
of their own creating—and when the 
writers they employ endeavour to per- 
plex the underitanding by fophiftical. 
arguments and abiurd dedudtions, the 
man of common fenfe becomes fhocked 
at the attempt, and their mef fincere 
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wellwithers, if uninfluenced by party ot 


felf-intereft, 
them as unreafonable politica] bigots at 
beft. 5 

The writers in favour of the colonies 
fometimes complain of Britain as having 
power only, and no right over the colo- 
nies—She is a great and rigorous defpot 
who is able to crufh the inhabitants, but 
not to fubdue their fpirits. This fa- 
vours their argument at the time. 
another occafion Britain is repreiented 
as weak, and utterly incapable to cope 
with the Americans in arms, who are 
faid to be not only capable of refifting 
the whole force of Britain, but of all 
Europe, were they combined againtt 
them *. Would to God they had been 
poffeffed of a hundredth part of that 
power twenty years ago, we would have 
been freed from the expence and trouble 
of a very bloody war, undertaken folely 
in their defence. 

Perhaps a reverend calculator tT, who 
has become a warm partizan of the A- 
mericans, will not be looked uponeas an 
able planner of military operations—and 
it is poffible he would not have gone fo 
far out of his own {phere as to attempt 
this, had he not had motives for it that 
are not altogether apparent. However 
that may be, it is very poffible his repu- 
tation as a calculator would not have 
fuffered much if he had confined himfelf 
to the civil department, and avoided the 
military line. Iam but a novice in this 
refpect as well as himfelf, and therefore 
would be content to leave the decifion 
of the matter to the experience of one 
campaign: But, as the reverend doctor 
is fo fond of making calculations, I fhall 
beg that, in the next edition of his eflay, 
he will favour the world with anfwers 
to the following queries. 

Suppofing the united colonies have 
500,000 fighting men, all completely 
armed, and unanimous in the great 
caufe (for I want to grant him every 
thing, and am by no means defirous of 
difputing about trifles), how many men 
would there be for every-mile of fron- 
tier? 

Suppofing thefe men were placed con- 
tinually as a guard, and in readinefs at 
all times, how long would it be before 
they could bring together, at any one 


* Yet our prefent numbers are fufficient to 
repel all the world.—Common gente, Pyg8. 


t+ Dr Price, : 


are obliged to abandon}, 
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Folace, a fufficient number of forces to 
Foppofe 30,000 of fuch paultry troops as 
the Britifh and Hanoverians are, and pre- 
Fvent them from ravaging and deftroying 
their country ? 

Suppofing them capable, in a certain 
Itime, to bring forces together in fuch 
numbers as to oblige the Britifh troops 
to retire—how fhall they know to what 
place they are next to go?—and who 
fhall prevent them from ravaging the 
country the troops that came to oppofe 
them have deferted = 

When thefe s00,000 troops are thus 
eantoned on the frontiers, who is to 
cultivate their grounds, to furnifh pro- 
vifions in abundance for them ? 
Suppofing their grounds at their re- 
Hpective homes to be cultivated by old 
men and women, who is to carry thefe 
provifions from thence to the army in 
ell its different marches and counter- 
marches ? 

How are they to be fupplied with am- 
munition and cloathing '—How are they 
kto tranfport their artillery, fuppofing 
they have it? How are they to be kept 
under proper fubordination ?—How are 
they to be prevented from difagreeing 
among themfelves !—How are they to 
be induced to enter into the army ?— 
How prevented from deferting ?—and 
what art will he contrive to give the A- 
Imericans a perfect confidence in one an- 
other? 

I might go on at this rate for pages 
together—but the pofition he has affu- 
med is in itfelf fo abfurd as not to de- 
ferve any more ferious anfwer. Per- 
haps, before this is written, the matter 
may be in a great meafure decided, on 
which account I think it unneceflary to 
dwell longer on this head. 

But let us fuppofe that, by a miracle, 
the Americans fhould be infpired with 
perfect confidence of one another at this 
time; and that the Britifh, by an unac-! 
countable fatality, fhould be brought 
to lay down their arms before thefe all- 
powerful conquerors—Suppofing they 
Should be declared free and independent 
ftates, and thus get all their warmelt 
wifhes accomplifhed—what would they 
eain by this? Happy would it have been 
‘for thoufands if they had coolly difcuf- 
fed this queftion before they had pro- 
icceded to extremities. Butitis notin 
the midft of feditious harangues that a 
queftion of this nature can be fairly de- 

Pao We, however, who live at our 
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eafe, ata diftance from thefe tumultu- 
ous fcenes, may reap fome entertain- 
ment, as well as inftruction, from this 
difcuffion ; on which account I fhall 
willingly fuggeft a few hints on that 
fubject. 

It plainly appears, from every circum- 
ftance relating to the Americans, that 
they with to ereét themfelves into a re- 
publican government in the ftricteft fenfe 
of the word: A form of government 
that muft in idea be the moft agreeable 
to the multitude on all occafions, be- 
caufe it prefents to their imagination a 
picture, in which every one thinks he 
perceives himfelf a perfon of great im- 
portance—The meaneft individual thinks 
that the ftate fhall be governed by him- 
felf—and thofe of higher rank imagine 
that they fhall become chiefs and rulers 
of the nation—All are pleafed with the 
idea of their own future agegrandize- 
ment, and are intoxicated with the 
thoughts of their own felf-importance. 

On this account artful men, who fiu- 
dy how to turn the foibles of mankind 
to their own advantage, have it not in 
their power to conceal their ambitious 
defigns in any other way under fuch a 
plaufible colouring as this affords ; and, 
on this account, it may be expected 
that no capital revolution will ever be 
effected in the government of any free 
ftate, in modern times, but by adopting 
this plan. 

The directors of the American junto 
feem to be fully aware of this, and have 
been lucky enough to perfuade a great 
number of people, that a republican 
form of government would be the moft 
proper for an extenfive, thinly inhabited 
country like theirs-—-a country that has 
different provinces, whofe climate and 
natural products are extremely diffimi- 
lar—-and whoie political interefts muft 
be ever at variance with one another on 
almoft every occafion. 

‘This is, perhaps, as ftriking a proof as 
could be produced of the power of fel- 
fifh affections over the judgment of man- 
kind ; for, were it not for the motives 
above afligned, there is hardly a perfon 


fo little {killed in politics as not to be - 


capable of feeing the ablolute impofiibi- 
lity of eftablifhing a pure democracy in 
a country fo fitnated as the continent of 


all the 
ner Jat: 


the people to preferve fome fhew of li- 
berty under a government feemingly de- 
mocratical, although, even in that cafe, 
they are perpetually in danger of beco- 
ming the dupes of fome artful man, who 
naturally becomes their tyrant: But, in 
a large extended ftate, where the mem- 
bers are neceffarily at fuch a diftance 
from the feat of government as to be 
totally incapable of controuling thofe 
intrufted with authority, it would be as 
impoflible ‘to prevent defigning men 
from affuming defpotic power, as it 
would be to prevent the fun from. fhi- 
ning, or the dews of heaven from falling 
upon the furface of the earth: Parties 
would foon be formed, whofe creatures 
would have influence to the fartheft 
corners of the ftate, by means of whom 


the people might be cajoled for fome 


time with a thew of felf-government, 
while they were in fact the moft abjedt 
flaves that could exift—till their {pirits 
became fo broken, and themfelves fo 
enervated, as to wifh for one ruler, who 
might then affume the reins, and be- 
‘came a legal defpot over a fet of ener- 
vated flaves. 

. Such is the natural and unavoidable 
end of every large ftate where the fu- 
preme power is vefted ultimately in the 


people, even when moderated by the. 


controuling power of a fenate—Such was 
the end of mighty Rome herfelf—But a 
democracy formed to the wifhes of the 
people, where there would neceffarily 
be no higher power to moderate their 
plan of ideal liberty, could hardly exift 
one moment—All muft be anarchy, 
which unavoidably ends in defpotifm. 
But let us for a moment fuppofe that 
another miracle fhould be worked in fa- 
vour of the Americans; and that no 
ambitious man fhould appear among 
them for fome time; that the feveral 
members of their grand congrefs fhould 
be elected without undue influence or 
cabal; and that they fhould meet with 
a fincere defire in each to promote the 
intereft of the country in the higheft 
degree—Is it not certain that the mem- 
bers of each colony would naturally 
wifh to promote the interefts of that co- 
lony in a very high degree !—It would 
then be found that the interefis of the 
different colonies were totally incompa- 
tible with one another—The northern 
colunifts would foon difcover that they 
could not weil fubfift without carrying 
on manufactures—nor could thefe be 
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eftablifhed among them without obli- | 
ging the fouthern colonies to purchafe f 
thefe from them—The fouthern colo- | 
nies, on the contrary, would alfo find it 
was much more for their intereft to | 
trade with fome of the northern Euro- | 
pean ftates, who would purchafe a// the — 
native commodities they fhould be able 
to rear, and give them in exchange ma- 
nufactures at half the price they could © 
be afforded for by their fafter colonifts. | 
-——How fhall thefe mutual claims be ad- © 
jufted °—The moft numerous party in 
that. grand congrefs muft carry their 
point—In that cafe the fouthern pro- 
vinces become to be outvoted—They 
become difcontented. Diiputes rife 
higher ftil—The two parties come to | 
look upon one another as enemies—in | 
impofing taxes each wifhes to throw the © 
burden on the other. The fouthern co- 
lonies are here again outvoted, and muft | 
again fubmit. 

In the mean time the northern pro- | 
vinces flourifh abundantly—Thofe tothe | 
fouth muft take their wheat from them, | 
or raife it fer themfelves inftead of more | 
valuable products—The northern colos 
nifts become fifhermen——they build fhips | 
—-the whole trade of that continent is. 
carried on with their mariners in their | 
fhips—They become a hardy race of | 
people, while thofe to the fouth, from | 
the influence of climate, &c. become | 
languid and weak—They feel themfelves 
opprefled, and complain, but without | 
obtaining redrefs—They at length have | 
recourfe to arms-—but, alas! what can 
a teeble enervated people do in oppofi- | 
tion to an enemy more numerous, more — 
hardy, more rich, more powerful by fea 
and by land—They are quickly fubdued 
by force of arms, and are reduced to | 
the ftate of a conquered province—a 
province too under the moft unfortn- 
nate circumftances—perpetually fubject- 
ed to the will of a rival, whofe intereft 
it is to load them with every burden — 
they can poflibly be made to bear—a ri- | 
val who has ever fhowed the ftrongeft | 
inclination to be intolerant in religion, | 
oppreffive in politics, and unjuft in mer- | 
cantile affairs; for fuch, it is believed, © 


all the other colonies will acknowledge — 
to be the character of that province | 
which takes the lead at prefent, and | 
would of neceffity preferve it in all time 7 
to come, fhould the above event take — 
place. we 

Thus, Sir, I hope I have fhowed that | 


a 


the prefent war on the part of Britain is 


Ba juit, neceffary, and even humane war; 


and on the part of America in general a 
wild and foolifh exertion of inconfide- 
rate perfons, who are led, by the artifice 


_ of a few defigning men, to purfue a plan 


of operations, which, if fuccefsful, may 


be productive of the. higheft mifery to 
themfelves—That they may foon 


icc 
thefe things in a proper light, and pur- 
fue that plan of conduét that would moit 
effectually conduce to their own real 
happinefs; and that, when thefe diftur- 


bances fhall fubfide, Britain may adopt 


Such meafures, with regard to the colo- 


nies, as fhall moft effectually tend to 
promote the real felicity of al] the inha- 
| bitants, and guard againft future diftur- 


bances, by placing them in fuch circum- 


| ftances as may make it tye intereft of 
_ every individual to purfre thofe meafures 
| that may equally conduce to their own 


aggrandizement, and that of the parent 
ftate, rather than to attempt to keep 


them in fubjeétion by the cruel and un- 


availing power of compulfatory laws, is 
the fervent prayer of their fincere well- 


wither 
a he TIMOLEON. 
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I HAVE read, with fome degree 
of attention, the pamphlet intitled Com- 
mon Senfe—a pamphlet which might be 
intirely fufficient to open the eyes of 
Great Britain, as to the real defigns of 
the leaders of the American junto. It 
ought even to open the eyes of the colo- 
nifts themfelves, had they the fmalleft 
fhare of cool moderation left. 

This pamphlet is-evidently written by 
a man ill at eafe in his own mind; one 
who has gone too far to hope that any 


- good will accrue to himfelf from a recon- 


ciliation between Great Britain and the 
colonies; one who has no gleam of hope 
but from a feparation, and therefore he 
ftrains every nerve to perfuade his coun- 
trymen to go forward, and fiicks at no 
affertions, however bold, where they can 
ferve his turn. ‘* Our prefent force 1s 
fufficient to repel the force of all the 
world (a). Were the number of inha- 
bitants in America increafed, had they a 
ereater number of fea-port towns, and 
confequently more feamen, things would 
be worfe than at pretent (4). A fhip 


(4) p. 58. (4) p59. 
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may be as well navigated with nine+ 
tenths of its navigators landmen, and 
only one-tenth feamen, as if the whole 
had been bred to naval affairs (c). ‘in al- 
moft every article of defence we abound. 
Hemp flourifhes even to ranknefs.” Why 
then do they need the premiums from Great 
Britain to induce them to rear it? “* Our 
iron is fuperior to that of other coun- 
tries.”’ Is it not avell known, that American 
iron is fo very brittle, that notwithflanding 
all the efforts of Britain, he has never been 
able to get it toan equality with Ruffian, 
far lefs with Swedifh iron? ** Our itmall 
arms equal to any in the world,” This 
follows well after the cther. It is qvell 
known, that brittle iron never can make 
tolerable fmall arms. ‘* Cannon we can 
caft at pleafure.’”’ This is perbaps the on- 
ly true article in the account, but it is much 
jooner faid than done. ‘ Salt-petxe and 
gun-powder we are every day produ- 
cing.” This has been afferted by an Ame. 
rican governor already, but is well known 
to be a fuifehood ; America never produced 
as much fait-petre as would ferve to manu- 
fatture powder for one field-day of the con- 
tinental, or even Britifh army ; as a proof of 
which they offer almofi 200 per cent. ad- 
vance on the price of the article gun-powder 
to thofe who willimport it to them. ** Our 
knowledge is hourly improving. Refo- 
lution is our inherent character, and 
courage hath never yet forfaken us.” 
Where was it when the great Wafbington, 
and his brave provincials, fcampered of, 
and left poor Gage and his dafiardly Britifb 
troops to bring off the body of Braddock ? 
What became of it in the late precipitate re- 
treat before a bandfui of Britifh troops ™m 
Canada? ** Wherefore, what is it we 
want? Why is it that we hefitate? From 
Britain we can expect nothing but 
ruin (4)? Such is the language, fuch are 
the affertions of this man of Gammon Senfe. 
It has been a mafter-ftroke in the poli- 
tics of all leaders of fedition, to prevail 
with their party to commit fome caring 
a& of baibarity, fo as to deprive them of 
all hopes of obtaining a pardon from 
thofe they have offended. ‘Thefe jeaders 
of America have endeavoured to inflame 
the multitude to do that; but the mode- 
vation of Britain has almoft put it out of 
their power. Although our gracious 
fovereign has acted with a degree of mo- 
deration in the prefent cafe that can 


: 


{earce be paralelled, yet the trumpeter. 


(c) p. 63. (d) p. 67 
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of fedition reprefents him as the vileft can ftill pafs the violations over, then J 
mifcreant that ever appeared on the face afk, Hath your houfe been burnt? Hath _ 
of the earth: ‘* And as he (that is the your property been deftroyed before 
king of Britain) hath fhewed himfelf your face? Are your wife and children 
fuch an inveterate enemy to liberty, and deftitute of: a bed to lie on, or bread to” 
difeovered fuch a thirft of arbitrary power, live on? Have you loft a parentor a child 
is he, or is he not, a proper man to fay by their hands, and yourfelf the ruined 
to thefe colonies, You fhall make no and wretched furviver? If you have not, 
laws but what I pleafe(e)?”’—The king’s then are you not a judge of thofe who | 
{peech at the opening of the laft feffion have: but if you have, and can ftill fhake’ 
of parliament, which muft yet be frefh in hands with the murderers, then are you 
the memory of every one of my readers, unworthy the name of hufband, father, 
is ftigmatized in the following terms: friend, or lover; and, whatever may be 
“© The king’s fpeech, as being a piece of your rank or title in life, you have the : 
finifhed villainy, deierved, and fill de- heart of a coward, and the fpirit of a 
ferves a general execration both by the fycophant (2). } 
congrefs and people(f).”—And again, | Thofe who are at a lofs for argument 
“ The fpeech, if it may be called one, is ufually endeavour to pervert the judg- 
nothing better than a wilful audacious ment, by inflaming the paffions, and the 
libel againft the truth, the common authors'of all the calamities in America 
good, and the exiftence of mankind, and do well to divert the attention of their 
is a formal and pompous method of of- countrymen from ¢hemfelves to Great 
fering up human facrifices to the pride of Britain. ‘They have raifed a combuftion, 
tyrants. But this general mafiacre of hoping that, in the general confufion, 
nankind is one of the privileges, and. fome good may reiult to themfelves : 
the certain confequences of kings (g).’?. They cannot but forefee, that if their 
<< Brutality and tyranny appear’ on the countrymen fhould once become fenfible 
face of it (the king’s fpeech). It leaves of the real authors of thefe diftrefles, “| 
us at no lofs; and every line convinces, they would certainly be undone, It is 
even in the moment of reading, that he therefore wile in them, itis abfolutely ne- 
aubo bunts the avoods for prey, the naked ceffary, that they fhould divert their at- 
and untutored Indian, is lefs a favage than tention to another object. Is it not a 
tbe king of Britain(h).? ‘ ~- eommon thing for a thief, when hard be- 
' Yafk any man, cndued with the leaft fet, to bawl out, Hold the thief! and thus 
portion of common fenfe, what reafon- make himfelf be loft fight of, while the 
able propofition can be expected tocome attention of others are diverted to a dif- 
fromta mind fo diftempered as muft be ferent object? On this account the wri- 
that of the man who can bring himfelf to ter of this pamphlet dwells much on this 
write in this ftrain? Yetfuch are the mo- topic, and_ frequently returns to it: 
derate, mild, and rational leaders of that ** ‘Thoufands,”’ fays he, ‘ are already 
{pleneti¢ band who fway the American ruined by Briii/h barbarity; thoulands 
continent at prefent. more will probably fuffér the fame fate,”” 
‘After having roufed the multitude to (witnefs the inhabitants of Norfolk in 
madnefs by fuch feditious harangues as Virginia, whofe houtes were burnt by — 
thefe, to commit the moft daring out- the rebels.) ‘f Thofe men have other 
rages oh thofe who were difpofed to re- feelings than we who have nothing fuf- 
mnain peaceable fubjeéts of government, fered. All they now poffeis is lberty 5 
and inftigated them to arebellion that what they before enjoyed is facrificed to 
muft of neceffity be quelled by force of its fervice, and having nothing more to 
arms, he attributes all the diftrefies that lofe, they difdain fubmiffion (4). “ Ye 
fave enfued to Great Britain; from that tell us of harmony and reconcilia- 
whence he infers, that deadly hate muft, tion, can ye reflore té us the time that is 
and ought to be the perpetual feclings of paft? Can you give to proftitution its 
America towards her. former innocence? Neither can ye recon- 
Speaking to thofé who have fill ade- cilé Britain and America. The laf cord 
fire to have matters accommodated with is now breken; the people of England 
Britain, he fays; “* But, if you fay you are prefenting’ addreffes againft USe 
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hefe are injuries which Nature cannot 
prgive; fhe would ceafe to be Nature if 
} be did. As well can the lover forgive 
e ravifher of his miftrefs, as the conti- 
ent forgive the murders of Britain KL)ei2 
‘ The rubicon is paffed (m).” 

In this manner would the man whofe 
uilty mind tells him that he has no 
oom to hope for pardon, perfuade o- 
hers to become as defperate as himfelf, 
and plunge deeper and deeper ftill into 
hat guilty fcene in which they are now 
involved. His own defperate fituation 
oft frequently recurs to his Warnd.y Ghb 
s eafy,” fays he, ** getting into holes 
and talking of reconciliation; but do fuch 
en put themfelves in the place of the 
Il is already gone (n).” 
fhoe pinches, indeed! 
Such a fufferer has nothing to hope for 
from a reconciliation, and therefore it is 
not furprifing if he fhould bawl out a- 
gainft it as loud as he can 3 but is it pru- 
dent in thofe who have'nothing to lofe 

to venture their all for his fervice? 
‘In the whole of this pamphlet, I find 
but one good reafon advanced for the 
Americans perfevering in their prefent 
-plan of a total feparation from Great 
Britain, which is, that, by robbing the 
king of the unoccupied lands of the 
back fettlements, and appropriating to 
themfelves the quit-rents arifing from 
thefe, they will be enabled to pay their 
debts, and maintain the expence of their 
civil government. He recurs to this in 
various parts of his effay.—‘** Another 
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reafon,”’ fays he, ‘* why the prefent time 
is preferable to all others, is, that the 
fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which, inflead 
of being lavifhed by the king on his 
worthlefs dependants, may be applied, 
not only to the difcharge of the prefent 
debt, but to the conftant fupport of go- 
vernment (0).”—“* It is by the fale of 
thofe lands that the debt may be funk 
without burden to any; and the quit- 
rent referved thereon will always leffen, 
and in time will wholly fupport the 
yearly expence of government. It mat- 
ters not how long the debt is in paying, 
fo as that the lands, when fold, be ap- 
plied to the difcharge of it; and for the 
execution of which the congrefs for the 
time being will be the continental truf- 
tees (p).”” 

Such are the arguments, I doubt not, 
that are employed by too many of the 
inhabitants of Britain, who find them- 
felves unable toliveas they wifh upon their 
own property, and therefore refolve to 
appropriate to themfelves the property 
of another—But thefe arguments will be 
found to avail them little in a court of 
juitice. It may be common fenfe in the 
people of America to endeavour to rob 
Britain of her property—but it would 
furely indicate a great want of common 
fenfe in the people of this country, 
fhould they approve of her defign of de- 
liberate robbery. 


‘TIMOLEON. 
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che, read out ibe. 
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